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In the summer of eighteen hundred and fifty, 
I arrived in England, charged with a delicate 
political mission from abroad. Confidential per- 
sons were semi-officially connected with me, 
whose exertions I was authorised to direct— 
Monsieur and Madame Rubelle being among the 
rumber. Some weeks of spare time were at my 
aisposal, before I entered on my functions by 
establishing myself in the suburbs of London, 
Curiosity may stop here, to ask for some expla- 
nation of those functions on my part. I en- 
tirely sympathise with the request. I also re- 
gret that diplomatic reserve forbids me to com- 
ply with it. 

I arranged to pass the preliminary period of 
repose, to which I have just referred, in the 
superb mansion of my late lamented friend, Sir 
Percival Glyde. He arrived from the Continent 
with Ais wife. J arrived from the Continent with 
mine. England is the land of domestic happiness 
—how appropriately we entered it under these 
domestic circumstances ! 

The bond of friendship which united Percival 
and myself, was strengt 1ened, on this occasion, 
by a touching similarity in the pecuniary posi- 
tion, on his side and on mine. We both wanted 
money. Immense necessity! Universal want! 
Is there a civilised human being who does not 
feel for us? How insensible must that man be! 
Or how rich! 

I enter into no sordid particulars, in discuss- 
ing this part of the subject. My mind recoils 
from them. With a Roman austerity, I show 
my empty purse and Percival’s to the shrinking 
public gaze. Let us allow the deplorable fact 
to assert itself, once for all, in that manner—and 
pass on. 

We were received at the mansion by the mag- 
nificent creature who is inscribed on my heart 
as “ Marian”—who is known in the colder at- 
mosphere of Society, as “ Miss Halcombe.” 








Just Heaven! with what inconceivable rapidity 
I learnt to adore that woman. At sixty, | wor- 
shipped her with the volcanic ardour of eighteen. 
All the gold of my rich nature was poured hope- 
lessly at her feet. My wife—poor angel !—my 
wife, who adores me, got nothing but the shil- 
lings and the pennies. Such is the World; 
such Man; such Love. What are we (I ask) 
but puppets in a show-box? Oh, omnipotent 
Destiny, pull our strings gently! Dance us 
mercifully off our miserable Fittle stage ! 

The preceding lines, rightly understood, ex- 
press an entire system of philosophy. It is Mine. 

I resume. 





The domestic position at the commencement 
of our residence at Blackwater Park has been 
drawn with amazing accuracy, with profound 
mental insight, by the hand of Marian herself. 
(Pass me the intoxicating familiarity of men- 
tioning this sublime creature by her Christian 
name.) Accurate knowledge of the contents 
of her journal—to which I obtained access by 
clandestine means, unspeakably precious to me 
in the remembrance—warns my eager pen from 
topics which this essentially exhaustive woman 
has already made her own. 

The interests—interests, breathless and im- 
mense !—with which I am here concerned, begin 
with the deplorable calamity of Marian’s ill- 
ness. 

The situation, at this period, was emphatically 
a serious one. Large sums of money, due at a 
certain time, were wanted by Percival (I say 
nothing of the modicum equally necessary to 
myself); and the one source to look to for 
supplying them was the fortune of his wife, of 
which not one farthing was at his disposal until 
her death. Bad,'so far ; but—in the language of 
the all-pervading Shakespeare—worse remained 
behind. My lamented friend had private troubles 
of his own, into which the delicacy of my disin- 
terested attachment to him forbade me from in- 
quiring too curiously. I knew nothing but that 
a woman, named Anne Catherick, was hidden in 
the neighbourhood ; that she was in communi- 
cation with Lady Glyde ; and that the disclosure 
of a secret, which would be the certain ruin of 
Percival, might be the result. He had told me 
himself that he was a lost man, unless his wife 
was silenced, and unless Anne Catherick was 
found. If he was a lost man, what would be- 
come of our pecuniary interests? Courageous 
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as ] am by nature, I absolutely trembled at 
the idea! 

The whole force of my intelligence was now 
directed to the finding of Anne Catherick. Our 
money affairs, important as they were, admitted 
of delay—but the necessity of discovering the 
woman admitted of none. I only knew her, by 
description, as presenting an extraordinary per- 
sonal resemblance to Lady Glyde. The state- 
ment of this curious faci—intended merely to 
assist. me in identifying the person of whom we 
were in search—when coupled with the additional 
information that Anne Catherick had escaped 
from a madhouse, started the first immense con- 
ception in my mind, which subsequently led to 
such amazing results. That conception involved 
nothing less than the complete transformation 
of two separate identities. Lady Glyde and 
Anue Catherick were to change names, places, 
and destinies, the one with the other—the 
prodigious consequences contemplated by the 
change, being the gain of thirty thousand 
pounds, and the eternal preservation of Perci- 
val’s secret. 

My instincts (which seldom err) suggested 
to me, on reviewing the circumstances, that 
our invisible Anne would, sooner or later, 
return to the hoat-house at the Blackwater 
lake. There I posted myself; previously 
mentioning to Mrs. Michelson, the house- 
keeper, that I might be found when wanted, 
immersed in study, in that solitary place. It is 
ay rule never to make unnecessary mysteries, 
and never to set pecple suspecting me for want 
of a little seasonable candour, on my part. Mrs, 
Michelson believed in me from first to last. 
This ladylike person (widow of a Protestant 
Priest) overflowed with faith. Touched by such 
superfluity of simple confidence, in a woman of 
her mature years, | opened the ample reservoirs 
of my nature, and absorbed it all. 

I was rewarded for posting myself sentinel at 
the lake, by the appearance—not of Anne Ca- 
therick herself, but of the person in charge of 
her. This individual also overflowed with simple 
faith, which I absorbed in myself, as in the case 
already mentioned. I leave her to describe 
the circumstances (if she has not done so al- 
ready) under which she introduced me to the 
object of her maternal care. When | first saw 
Anne Catherick, she was asleep. I was electri- 
fied by the likeness between this unhappy woman 
aud Lady Glyde. The details of the grand 
scheme, which had suggested themselves in out- 
line only, up to that period, occurred to me, in 
all their masterly combination, at the sight of 
the sleeping face. At the same time, my heart, 
always accessible to tender influences, dissolved 
in tears at the spectacle of suffering before me. 
1 instantly set myself to impart relief. In other 
words, I provided the necessary stimulant for 
strengthening Anne Catherick to perform the 
journey to London. 

At this point, I enter a necessary protest, and 
correct a lamentable error. 





The best years of my life have been passed in 





the ardent study of medical and che™cal science. 
Chemistry, especially, has always had irresistible 
attractions for me, from the enormous, the illi- 
mitable power which the knowledge of it confers, 
Chemists, I assert it emphatically, might sway, 
if they pleased, the destinies of humanity. Let 
me explain this before I go further. 

Mind, they say, rules the world. But what 
rules the mind? ‘The body. The bedy (follow 
me closely here) lies at the mercy of the most 
omnipoteut of all mortal potentates—the Che- 
mist. Give me—Fosco—chemistry; and when 
Shakespeare has conceived Hamlet, and sits 
down to execute the conception—with a few 
grains of powder dropped into his daily food, [ 
will reduce his mind, by the action of his body, 
till his pen pours out the most abject drivel that 
has ever degraded paper. Under similar cir- 
cumstances, revive me the illustrious Newton. 
I guarantee that, when he sees the apple fall, he 
shall eat it, instead of discovering the principle 
of gravitation. Nero’s dinner, shall transform 
Nero into the mildest of men, before he has 
done digesting it; and the morning draught of 
Alexander the Great, shall make Alexander run 
for his life, at the first sight of the enemy, the 
same afternoon. On my sacred word of honour, 
it is lucky for society that modern chemists are, 
hy incomprehensible good fortune, the most 
harmless of mankind, The mass are good 
fathers of families, who keep shops. The few, 
are philosophers besotted with admiration for 
the sound of their own lecturing voices ; vision- 
aries who waste their lives on fantastie impos- 
sibilities; or quacks whose ambition soars no 
higher than our corns. Thus Society escapes ; 
and the illimitable power of Chemistry remains 
the slave of the most superficial and the most 
insignificant ends. 

Why this outburst? Why this withering 
eloquence ? 

Because my conduct has been misrepresented ; 
because my motives have been misunderstood. 
It has been assumed that I used my vast 
chemical resources against Anne Catherick ; and 
that 1 would have used them, if I could, against 
the magnificent Marian herself. Odious insinua- 
tions both! All my interests were concerned 
(as will be seen presently) in the preservation of 
Anne Catherick’s life. Atl my anxieties were 
concentrated on Marian’s rescue from the hands 
of the licensed Imbecile who attended her ; and 
who found my advice confirmed, from first to 
last, by the P ysician from London. On two 
oceasions only—both equally harmless to the 
individual on whom I practised—did 1 summon 
to myself the assistance of chemical knowledge. 
On the first of the two, after following Marian 
to the Inn at Blackwater (studying, behind a 
convenient waggon which hid me from her, the 
poetry of motion, as embodied in her walk), I 
availed myself of the services of my invaluable 
wife, to copy one and to intercept the other of 
two letters which my adored enemy had en- 
trusted to a discarded maid. In this case, the 
letters being in the bosom of the girl’s dress, 
Madame Fosco could only open them, read them, 
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perform her instructions, seal them, and put 
them back again, by scientific assistance—which 
assistance I rendered in a half-ounce bottle. 
The second occasion when the same means were 
employed, was the occasion (to which I shall 
soon refer) of Lady Glyde’s arrival in London. 
Never, at any other time, was I indebted to my 
Art, as distinguished from myself. To all other 
emergencies and complications my natural capa- 
city for grappling, single-handed, with cireum- 
stances, was invariably equal. 1 affirm the all- 
pervading intelligence of that capacity. At the 
expense of the Chemist, I vindicate the Man. 

tespect this outburst of generous indiguation. 
Tt has inexpressibly relieved me. x route / 
Let us proceed. 





Having suggested to Mrs. Clement (or Cle- 
ments, I am not sure which) that the best method 
of keeping Anne out of Percival’s reach was 
to remove her to London; having found that 
my proposal was eagerly received ; and having 
appointed a day to meet the travellers at the 
station, and to see them leave it—I was at 
liberty to return to the house, and to confront 
the difficulties which still remained to be met. 

My first proceeding was to avail myself of 
the sublime devotion of my wife. I had ar- 
ranged with Mrs. Clements that she should com- 
municate her London address, in Anne’s in- 
terests, to Lady Glyde. But this was not enough. 
Designing persons, in my absence, might shake 
the simple confidence of Mrs. Clements, and she 
might not write, after all. Who could I find 
capable of travelling to London by the train she 
travelled hy, and of privately seeing her home? 
I asked myself this question. The conjugal 
ae of me immediately answered—Madaume 

osco, 

After deciding on my wife’s missien to Lon- 
don, I arranged that the journey should serve 
a double purpose. A nurse for the suffering 
Marian, equally devoted to the patient and to 
myself, was a necessity of my position. One 
of the most eminently confidential and capable 
women in existence, was by good fortune at 
my disposal. I refer to that respectable matron, 
Madame Rubelle—to whom [ addressed a letter, 
at her residence in London, by the hands of my 
wife. 

On the appointed day, Mrs. Clements and 
Anne Catherick met me at the station. I 
pomey saw them off. I politely saw Madame 
Fosco off by the same train. The last thing at 
night, my wife returned to Blackwater, having 
followed her instructions with the most unim- 

achable accuracy. She was accompanied by 
ladame Rubelle; and she brought me the 
London address of Mrs. Clements. After-events 
proved this last preeaution to have been un- 
necessary. Mrs. Ciements punctually informed 
Lady Glyde of her place of abode. With a 
ay eye on future emergencies, I kept the 
etter. 

The same day, I had a brief interview with 
the doctor, at which I protested, in the sacred 
interests of humanity, against his treatment of 





Marian’s case. He was insolent, as all ignorant 
people are. I showed no resentment; I deferred 
quarrelling with him till it was necessary to 
quarrel to some purpose. 

My next proceeding was to leave Blackwater 
myself. I had my London residence to take, in 
anticipation of coming events. 1 had also a 
little cee nll of the domestic sort, to transact 
with Mr. Frederick Fairlie. I found the house 
I wanted, in St. John’s Wood. I found Mr. 
Fairlie at Limmeridge, Cumberland. 

My own private familiarity with the nature 
of Marian’s correspondence, had previously in- 
formed me that she had written to Mr. Fairlie, 
proposing, as a relief to Lady Glyde’s matrimonial 
embarrassments, to take her on a visit to her 
uncle in Cumberland. This letter I had wisely 
allowed to reach its destination; feeling, at the 
time, that it could do no harm, and might do 
good. I now presented myself before Mr. 
Fairlie, to support Marian’s own proposal—with 
certain modifications which, happily for the 
success of my plans, were rendered really in- 
evitable by her illness. It was necessary that 
Lady Glyde should leave Blackwater alone, by 
her uncle’s invitation, and that she should rest 
a night on the journey, at her aunt’s house (the 
house I had taken in St. John’s Wood), by her 
uncle’s express advice. ‘To achieve these results, 
and to secure a note of invitation which could 
be shown to Lady Glyde, were the objects of my 
visit to Mr. Fairlie. When I have mentioned 
that this gentleman was equally feeble in mind 
and body, and that | let loose the whole force of 
my character on him, I have said enough. I 
came, saw, and conquered Fairlie. 

On my return to Blackwater Park (with the 
letter of invitation) 1 found that the doctor’s 
imbecile treatment of Marian’s case had led 
to the most alarming results. The fever had 
turned to Typhus. Lady Glyde, on the day of 
my return, tried to force herself into the room 
to nurse her sister. She and I had no affinities 
of sympathy; she had committed the unpardon- 
able outrage on my sensibilities of calling me 
a Spy; she was a stumbling-block in my way 
and in Percival’s—but, for ail that, my magna- 
nimity forbade me to put her in danger of infec- 
tion with my own hand. At the same time, I 
offered no hindrance to her putting herself in 
danger. If she had succeeded in doing so, the 
intricate knot which I was slowly and patiently 
operating on, might perhaps have been cut, b 
circumstances. As it was, the doctor interfered, 
and she was kept out of the room. 

I had myself previously recommended sending 
for advice to London. This course had been now 
taken. The physician, on his arrival, coufirmed 
my view of the case. ‘The crisis was serious. But 
we had hope of our charming patient on the fifth 
day from the appearance of the ‘l'yphus. I was 
only once absent from Blackwater at this time 
—when I went to London by the morning train, 
to make the final arrangements at my house in 
St. John’s Wood; to assure mvself, by private 
inquiry, that Mrs. Clements had not moved ; and 
to settle one or two little preliminary matters 
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with the husband of Madame Rubelle. I returned 
at night. Five days afterwards, the physician 
pronounced our interesting Marian to be out. of 
all danger, and to be in need of nothing but 
careful nursing. This was the time I had waited 
for. Now that medical attendance was no longer 
indispensable, I played the first move in the 
= by asserting myself against the doctor. 
€ was one among many witnesses in my way, 
whom it was necessary to remove. A lively 
altercation between us Gn which Percival, pre- 
pose instructed by me, refused to interfere) 
served the purpose in view. I descended on the 
miserable man in an irresistible avalanche of 
indignation—and swept him from the house. 

The servants were the next encumbrances to 
get rid of. Again I| instructed Percival (whose 
moral courage required perpetual stimulants), 
and Mrs. Michelson was amazed, one day, by 
hearing from her master that the establishment 
was to be broken up. We cleared the house of 
all the servants but one, who was kept for 
domestic purposes, and whose lumpish stupidity 
we could trust to make no embarrassing dis- 
coveries. When they were gone, nothing re- 
mained but to relieve ourselves of Mrs. Michel- 
son—a result which was easily achieved by 
sending this amiable lady to find lodgings for her 
mistress at the sea-side. 

The circumstances were now—exactly what 
they were required to be. Lady Glyde was con- 
fined to her room by nervous illness; and the 
lumpish housemaid (I forget her name) was shut 
up there, at night, in attendance on her mistress. 
Marian, though fast recovering, still kept her 
bed, with Mrs. Rubelle for nurse. No other 
living creatures but my wife, myself, and Per- 
cival, were in the house. With all the chances 
thus in our favour, I confronted the next emer- 
gency, and played the second move in the game. 

The object of the second move was to induce 
Lady Glyde to leave Blackwater, unaccompanied 
by her sister. Unless we could persuade her 
that Marian had gone on to Cumberland first, 
there was no chance of removing her, of her 
own free will, from the house. To produce this 
necessary operation in her mind, we concealed 
our interesting invalid in one of the uninhabited 
bedrooms at Blackwater. At the dead of night, 
Madame Foseo, Madame Rubelle, and myself 
(Percival not being cool enough to be trusted), 
accomplished the concealment, The scene was 
picturesque, mysterious, dramatic, in the highest 
degree, By my directions, the bed had been 
made, in the morning, on a strong movable 
framework of wood. We had only to lift the 
framework gently at the head and foot, and to 
transport our patient where we pleased, without 
disturbing herself or her bed. No chemical 
assistance was needed, or used, in this case. Our 
interesting Marian lay in the deep repose of 
convalescence. We placed the candles and 
opened the doors, beforehand. IJ, in right of my 
great personal strength, took the head of the 

ramework—my wife and Madame Rubelle took 
the foot. I bore my share of that inestimably 
precious burden with a manly tenderness, with 





a fatherly care. Where is the modern Rem- 
brandt who could depict our midnight proces- 
sion? Alas for the Arts! alas for this most 
pictorial of subjects! the modern Rembrandt is 
nowhere to be found. 

The next morning, my wife and I started for 
London—leaving Marian secluded, in the unin- 
habited middle of the house, under care of 
Madame Rubelle ; who kindly consented to im- 
prison herself with her patient for two or three 
days. Before taking our departure, I gave Per- 
cival Mr. Fuairlie’s letter of invitation to his 
niece (instructing her to sleep on the journey to 
Cumberland at her aunt’s house), with directions 
to show it to Lady Glyde on hearing from me. 
I also obtained from’ him the address of the 
Asylum in which Anne Catherick had been con- 
fined, and a letter to the proprietor, announcing 
to that gentleman the return of his runaway 
patient to medical care. 

I had arranged, at my last visit to the metro- 
polis, to have our modest domestic establishment 
ready to receive us when we arrived in London 
by the early train. In consequence of this wise 
precaution, we were enabled that same day to 
play the third move in the game—the getting 
possession of Anne Catherick. 

Dates are of importance here. I combine in 
myself the opposite characteristics of a Man of 
Sentiment and a Man of Business. I have all 
the dates at my fingers’ ends. 

On the 27th of July, 1850, I sent my wife, in 
acab, to clear Mrs. Clements out of the way, 
in the first place. A supposed message from 
Lady Glyde in London, was sufficient to obtain 
this result. Mrs. Clements was taken away in 
the cab, and was left in the cab, while my wife 
(on pretence of purchasing something at a shop) 
gave her the slip, and returned to receive ber 
a at our house in St. John’s 
Wood. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
visitor had been described to the servants as 
* Lady Glyde.” 

In the mean while I had followed in another 
cab, with a note- for Anne Catherick, merely 
mentioning that Lady Glyde intended to keep 
Mrs. Clements to spend the day with her, and 
that she was to join them, under care of the 
good gentleman waiting outside, who had already 
saved her from discovery in Hampshire by Sir 
Percival. ‘The “good gentleman” sent in this 
note by a street boy, and paused for results, a 
door or two farther on, At the moment when 
Anne appeared at the house-door and closed it, 
this excellent man had the cab-door open ready 
for her—absorbed her into the vehicle—and 
drove off. 

(Pass me, here, one exclamation in paren- 
thesis. How interesting this is !) 

On the way to Forest-road, my companion 
showed no fear. I can be paternal—no man 
more so—when I please; and I was intensely 
paternal on this occasion. What titles 1 had 
to her confidence! I had compounded the me- 
dicine which had done her good ; 1 had warned 
her of her danger from Sir Percival. Perhaps, 
I trusted too implicitly to these titles; perhaps, 
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I underrated the keenness of the lower instincts 
in persons of weak intellect—it is certain that 
I neglected to prepare her sufficiently for a dis- 
appointment on entering my house. When I 
took lier into the drawing-room—when she saw 
no one present but Madame Fosco, who was 
a stranger to her—she exhibited the most 
violent agitation: if she had scented danger in 
the air, as a dog scents the presence of some 
creature ey Bae alarm could not have dis- 
poe itself more suddenly and more causelessly. 

interposed in vain. ‘The fear from which she 
was suffering, I might have soothed—but the 
serious heart-disease, under which she laboured, 
was beyond the reach of all moral palliatives. 
To my unspeakable horror, she was seized with 
convulsions—a shock to the system, in her con- 
dition, which might have laid her dead at any 
momeut, at our feet. 

The nearest doctor was sent for, and was told 
that “Lady Glyde” required his immediate ser- 
vices. To my infinite relief, he was a capable 
man. I represented my visitor to him as a per- 
son of weak intellect, and subject to delusions ; 
and I arranged that no nurse but. my wife should 
watch in the sick-room. The unhappy woman 
was too ill, however, to cause any anxiety about 
what she might say. The one dread which now 
oppressed me, was the dread that the false Lady 
Glyde might die, before the true Lady Glyde 
arrived in London. 

I had written a note in the morning to Ma- 
dame Rubelle, telling her to join me, at her hus- 
he:id’s house, on the evening of the 29th; with 
mother note to Percival, warnirg him to show 
his wife her uncle’s letter of invitation, to 
assert that Marian had gone on before her, and to 
despatch her to town, by the mid-day train, on 
the 29th, also. On reflection, I had felt the neces- 
sity, in Anne Catherick’s state of health, of pre- 
cipitating events, and of having Lady Glyde at 
my disposal earlier than | had originally contem- 
plated. What fresh directions, in the terrible 
uncertainty of my position, could I now issue ? 
1 could do nothing but trust to chance and the 
doctor. My emotions expressed themselves in 
pathetic apostrophes—which I was just self-pos- 
sessed enough to couple, in the hearing of other 
people, with the name of “ Lady Glyde.” In all 
other respects, Fosco, on that memorable day, 
was Fosco shrouded in total eclipse. 

She passed a bad night—she awoke worn out— 
but, later in the day, she revived amazingly. 
My elastic spirits revived with her, 1 could re- 
ceive no answers from Percival and Madame 
Rubelle till the morning of the next day—the 
29ih. In anticipation of their following my 
directions, which, accident apart, 1 knew they 
would do, I went to secure a fly to fetch Lady 
Glyde from the railway; directing it to be at my 
house, on the 29th, at two o’clock. After seeing 
the order entered in the book, 1 went on to ar- 
range matters with Monsieur Rubelle. 1 also 
procured the services of two gentlemen, who 
could furnish me with the necessary certilicates 
of lunacy. One of them I knew personally: 
the other was known to Monsieur Kubelie. 





Both were men whose vigorous minds soared 
superior to narrow scruples—both were labour- 
ing under temporary embarrassments—both be- 
lieved in ME. 

It was past five o’clock in the afternoon be- 
fore I returned from the performance of these 
duties. When I got back, Anne Catherick was 
dead. Dead on the 28th; and Lady Glyde was 
not to arrive in London till the 29th! 


I was stunned. Meditate on that. Fosco 
stunned ! 
It was too late to retrace our steps. Before 


my return, the doctor had officiously undertaken 
to save me all trouble, by registering the death, 
on the date when it happened, with his own 
hane. My grand scheme, unassailable hitherto, 
had its weak place now—no efforts, on my part, 
could alter the fatal event of the 28th. 1 turned 
manfully to the future. Percival’s interests and 
mine being still at stake, nothing was left but 
to play the game through to the end. I recalled 
my impenetrable calm—and played it. 

On the morning of the 29th, Percival’s letter 
reached me, announcing his wife’s arrival by the 
mid-day train. Madame Rubelle also wrote to 
say she would follow in the evening. I started 
in the fly, leaving the false Lady Glyde dead in 
the house, to receive the true Lady Glyde, on 
her arrival by the railway, at three o'clock. 
Hidden under the seat of the carriage, I carried 
with me all the clothes Anne Catherick had worn 
on coming into my house—they were destined 
to assist the resurrection of the woman who was 
dead, in the person of the woman who was 
living. What a situation! I suggest it to the 
rising romance writers of England. I offer it, 
as totally new, to the worn-out dramatists of 
France. 

Lady Glyde was at the station. There was 
great crowding and confusion, and more delay 
than I liked (in case any of her friends had hap- 
en to be at the station), in reclaiming her 
uggage. Her first questions, as we drove off, 
implored me to tell her news of her sister. I 
invented news of the most pacifying kind; as- 
suring her that she was about to see her sister 
at my house. My house, on this occasion only, 
was in the neighbourhood of Leicester-square, 
and was in the occupation of Monsieur Kubelle, 
who received us in the hall, 

I took my visitor up-stairs into a back room ; 
the two medical gentlemen being there in wait- 
ing gn the floor beneath, to see the patient, and 
to give me their certificates, After quieting Lady 
Glyde by the necessary assurances about her 
sister, I introduced my friends, separately, to her 
presence. ‘l'hey performed the formalities of the 
occasion, briefly, intelligently, conscieutiously. 
1 entered the room again, as soon as they had left 
it; and at once precipitated events by a refer- 
ence, of the alarming kind, to “Miss Halcombe’s” 
state of health. 

Results followed as I had anticipated. Lady 
Glyde became frightened, and turned faint. For 
the second time, and the last, I called Science 
to my assistance. A medicated glass of water, 
aud a medicated bottle of smelling-salts, re- 
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lieved her of all further embarrassment and 
alarm. Additional applications, later in the 
evening, | ears her the inestimable blessing 
of a good night’s rest. Madame Rubelle arrived 
in time to preside at Lady Glyde’s toilet. Her 
own clothes were taken away from her at night, 
and Anne Catherick’s were put on her in the 
morning, with the strictest regard to propriety, 
by the matronly hands of the good Rubelle. 
Throughout the day, I kept our patient in a 
state of partially-suspended consciousness, until 
the dexterous assistance of my medical friends 
enabled me to procure the necessary order, rather 
earlier than P had ventured to hope. That 
evening (the evening of the 30th) Madame Ru- 
belle and I took our revived “ Anne Catherick” 
to the Asylum. She was received, with great 
surprise— but without suspicion ; thanks to the 
order and certificates, to Percival’s letter, to the 
likeness, to the clothes, and to the patient’s own 
confused mental condition. at the time. I re- 
turned at once to assist Madame Fosco in the 

reparations for the burial of the false “ Lady 

lyde,” having the clothes of the true “ Lady 
Glyde” in my possession. They were afterwards 
sent to Cumberland by the conveyance which 
was used for the funeral. I attended the funeral, 
with becoming dignity, attired in the deepest 
mourning. 


ee 


My narrative of these remarkable events, 
written under equally remarkable circumstances, 
closes here. The minor precautions which .1 
observed, in communicating with Limmeridge 
House, are already known—so is the magnificent 
success of my enterprise—so are the solid pe- 
cuniary results which followed it. I have to 
asser!, with the whole force of my conviction, 
that the one weak place in my sclieme, would 
never have been found out, if the one weak 

lace in my heart had not been discovered first. 
‘othing but my fatal admiration for Marian 
restrained me from stepping in to my own 
rescue, when she effected her sister’s escape. 
Iran the risk, and trusted in the complete 4 . 
struction of Lady Glyde’s identity. If either 
Marian or Mr. Hartright attempted to assert 
that identity, they would publicly expose them- 
selves to the imputation of sustaining a rank 
deception; they would be distrusted and dis- 
credited accordingly; and they would, there- 
fore, be powerless to place my interests or Per- 
cival’s secret in jeopardy. 1 committed one 
error in trusting myself to such a blindfold 
calculation of chances as this. I committed 
another when Percival had paid the penalty of 
his own obstinacy and violence, by granting 
lady Glyde a second reprieve from the mad- 
house, and allowing Mr. Hartright a second 
chance of escaping me. In brief, Fosco, at this 
serious crisis, was untrue to himself. Deplo- 
rable and uncharacteristic fault! Behold the 
cause, in my Heart—behold, in the image of 
Marian Halcombe, the first and last weakness 
of Fosco’s life ! 

At the ripe age of sixty, I make this unpaval- 





leled confession. Youths! I invoke your sym- 
pathy. Maidens! 1 claim your tears. 





A word more—and the attention of the reader 
(concentrated breathlessly on myself) shall be 
released. 

My own mental insight informs me that three 
inevitable questions will be asked, here, by per- 
sons of inquiring minds. They shall be stated ; 
they shall be answered. 

First question. What is the secret of Madame 
Fosco’s unhesitating devotion of herself to the 
fulfilment of my boldest wishes, to the further- 
ance of my deepest plans? | might answer this, 
by simply referring to my own character, and by 
asking, In my turn:— Where, in the history of 
the world, has a man of my order ever been 
found without a woman in the background, self- 
immolated on the altar of his life? But, 1 re- 
member that I am writing in England ; I remem- 
ber that I was married in England—and I ask, 
if a woman’s marriage-obligations, in this coun- 
try, provide for her private opinion of her hus- 
band’s principles? No! They charge her un- 
reservedly, to love, honour, and obey him. 
That is exactly what my wife has done. I 
stand, here, on a supreme moral elevation ; and 
I loftily assert her accurate performance of her 
<a duties. Silence, Calumny! Your syme 
pathy, Wives of England, for Madame Fosco! 

Second question. If Anne Catherick had not 
died when she did, what should 1 have done? 
I should, in that case, have assisted worn-out 
Nature in finding permanent repose. I should 
have opened the doors of the Prison of Life, and 
have extended to the captive (incurably afllicted 
in mind and body both) a happy release. 

Third question. On a calm revision of all the 
cireumstances—Is my conduct worthy of any 
serious blame? Most emphatically, No! Have 
I not carefully avoided exposing myself to the 
odium of committing unnecessary crime? With 
my vast resources in chemistry, I might have 
taken Lady Glyde’s life. At immense personal 
sacrifice, 1 followed the dictates of my own in- 
genuity, my own humanity, my own caution— 
aud took her identity, instead. Judge me by 
what I might have done. How comparatively 
innocent ! how indirectly virtuous I appear, in 
what I really did! 

I announced, on beginning it, that this narra- 
tive would be a remarkable document. It has 
entirely answered my expectations. Receive 
these fervid lines—my last legacy to the country 
I leave for ever. They are worthy of the occa- 
sion, and worthy of 

FOSCO. 





PART THE THIRD. HARTRIGHT’S NARRATIVE, 
CONCLUDED. 
1, 

WueEn I closed the last leaf of the Count’s 
manuscript, the half-hour during which I bad 
engaged to remain at Forest-road had expired. 
Monsieur Rubelle looked at his watch, and 
bowed. I rose immediately, and left the agent 
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in possession of the empty house. I never saw 
him again; I never heard more of him or of 
his wife. Out of the dark byways of villany 
and deceit, they had crawled across our path — 
into the same byways they crawled back secretly, 
and were lost. 

In a quarter of an hour after leaving Forest- 
road, | was at home again. 

But few words sufficed to tell Laura and 
Marian how my desperate venture had ended, 
and what the next event in our lives was likely 
to be. I left all details to be described later in 
the day; and hastened back to St. John’s Wood, 
to see the person of whom Count Fosco had 
ordered the fly, when he went to meet Laura at 
the station. 

The address in my possession led me to some 
“livery stables,” about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from Forest-road. ‘The proprietor proved 
to be a civil and respectable man. When I ex- 
plained that an important family matter obliged 
me to ask him to refer to his books, for the 
purpose of ascertaining a date with which the 
record of his business transactions might supply 
me, he offered no objection to grantmg my re- 
quest. The book was produced; and there, 
under the date of “July 29th, 1850,” the order 
was entered, in these words : 

“ Brougham to Count Fosco, 5, Forest-road. 
Two o’clock. (John Owen).” 

I found, on inquiry, that the name of “John 
Owen,” attached to the entry, referred to the 
man who had been employed to drive the fly. 
He was then at work in the stable-yard, and 
was sent for to see me, at my request. 

“Do you remember driving a gentleman, in 
the month of July last, from Number Five, 
Forest-road, to the Waterloo-bridge station ?” 
I asked. 

“ Well, sir,” said the man; “I can’t exactly 
say I do.” 

“ Perhaps you remember the gentleman him- 
self? Can youcall to mind driving a foreigner, last 
summer—a tall gentleman, and remarkably fat ?” 

The man’s face brightened directly. ‘I re- 
member him, sir! The fattest gentleman as 
ever | see—and the heaviest customer as ever 
I drove. Yes, yes—I call him to mind, sir. We 
did go to the station, and it was from Forest- 
road. ‘here was a parrot, or summut like it, 
screeching inthe window. The gentleman was 
in a mortal hurry about the lady’s luggage ; and 
he give me a handsome present for looking sharp 
and getting the boxes.” 

Getting the boxes! I recollected immediately 
that Laura’s own account of herself, on her 
arrival in London, described her luggage as being 
collected for her by some person whom Count 
Fosco brought with him to the station. This 
was the man. 

_“ Did you see the lady?” I asked. ‘“ What 
did she look like? Was she young or old?” 

“Well, sir, what with the hurry aud the 
crowd of people pushing about, I can’t rightl 
say what the lady looked like. I can’t call 
nothing to mind about her that I know of—ex- 
Cepting her name.” 





“ You remember her name!” 

“ Yes, sir. Her name was Lady Glyde.” 

“ How do you come to remember that, when 
you have forgotten what she looked like ?” 

The man smiled, and shifted his feet in some 
little embarrassment. 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, sir,” he said, 
“1 hadn’t been long married at that time; and 
my wife’s name, before she changed it for mine, 
Was the same as the lady’s—meaning the name 
of Glyde, sir. The lady mentioned it herself. 
‘Is your name on your boxes, ma’am ?” says I. 
‘Yes,’ says she, ‘ my name is on my luggage—it 
is Lady Glyde.’ ‘Come!’ I says to myself, ‘I’ve 
a bad head for gentlefolks’ names in general— 
but ¢4is one comes like an old friend, at any 
rate.” [can’t say nothing about the time, sir: 
it might be nigh on a year ago, or it mightn’t. 
But | can swear to the stout gentleman, and 
swear to the lady’s name.” 

There was no need that he should remember 
the time; the date was positively established by 
his master’s order-book. I felt at once that the 
means were at last in my power of striking 
down the whole conspiracy at a blow with the 
irresistibie weapon a plain fact. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, I took the proprietor of the 
livery stables aside, aud told him what the real 
importance was of the evidence of his order- 
book and the evidence of his driver. An ar- 
rangement to compensate him for the temporary 
loss of the man’s services was easily made ; and 
a copy of the eutry in the book was taken by 
myself, and certified as true by the master’s own 
signature. I left the livery stables, having 
settled that John Owen was to hold himself at 
my disposal for the next three days, or for a 
longer period, if necessity required it. 

1 now had in my possession all the papers 
that I wanted; the district registrar’s own copy 
of the certificate of death, and Sir Percivai’s 
dated letter to the Count, being safe in my 
pocket-book. 

With this written evidence about me, and 
with the coachman’s answers fresh in my me- 
mory, I next turned my steps, for the first 
time since the beginning of all my inquiries, 
in the direction of Mr. Kyrle’s office. One 
of my objects, in paying him this second 
visit, was, necessarily, to tell him what | had 
done. The other, was to warn him of my re- 
solution to take my wife to Limmeridge the 
next morning, and to have her ‘wetted received 
and recognised in her uncle’s house. I left it 
to Mr. Kyrle to decide, under these circum- 
stances, and in Mr. Gilmore’s absence, whether 
he was or was not bound, as the family solicitor, 
to be present, on that occasion, in the family in- 
terests, 

I will say nothing of Mr. Kyrle’s amazement, 
or of the terms in which he expressed his opinion 
of my conduct, from the first stage of the ives- 
tigation to the last. It is only necessary to 
mention that he at once decided on accompany- 
ing us to Cumberland. 

We started, the next morning, by the early 
train. Laura, Marian, Mr. Kyrie, and myself in 
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one carriage ; and John Owen, with a clerk from 
Mr. Kyrle’s office, occupying places in another. 
On reaching the Limmeridge station, we went 
first to the farm-house at Todd’s Corner. It 
was my firm determination that Laura should not 
enter her uncle’s house till she appeared there 
publicly recognised as his niece. { left Marian 
to settle the question of accommodation with 
Mrs. Todd, as soon as the good woman had re- 
covered from the bewilderment of hearing what 
our errand was in Cumberland; and I arranged 
with her husband that John Owen was to be 
committed to the ready hospitality of the farm- 
servants. These preliminaries completed, Mr. 
Kyrle and I set forth together for Limmeridge 
House. 


I cannot write at any length of our inter- 
view with Mr. Fairlie, for I cannot recal it to 
mind, without feelings of impatience and con- 
tempt, which make the scene, even in remem- 
brance only, utterly repulsive to me. I prefer 
to record simply that I carried my point. Mr. 
Fairlie attempted to treat us on his customary 
plan. We passed without notice his polite in- 
solence at the outset of the interview. We 
heard without sympathy the protestations with 
which he tried next to persuade us that the dis- 
closure of the conspiracy had overwhelmed him. 
He absolutely whined and whimpered, at last, 
like a fretful child. ‘‘ How was he to know that 
his niece was alive, when he was told that she 
was dead? He would welcome dear Laura, 
with pleasure, if we would only allow him time 
to recover. Did we think he looked as if he 
wanted hurrying into his grave? No. Then, 
why hurry him?” He reiterated these remon- 
strances at every available opportunity, until 1 
checked them once for all, by placing him firmly 
between two inevitable altcrnatives. I gave him 
his choice between doing his niece justice, on 
my terms—or facing the consequences of a 

ublic assertion of her identity in a court of 
aw. Mr. Kyrle, to whom he turned for help, 
told him plamly that he must decide the ques- 
tion, then and there. Characteristically choosing 
the alternative which promised soonest to re- 
lease him from all personal anxiety, he an- 
nounced, with a sudden cutburst of energy, that 
he was not strong enough to bear any more 
bullying, and that we might do as we pleased. 

Mr. Kyrle and 1 at once went down stairs, 
and agreed upon a form of letter which was to 
be sent round to the tenants who had attended 
the false funeral, summoning them, in Mr. Fair- 
lie’s name, to assemble in Limmeridge House, on 
the next day but one. An order, referring to 
the same date, was also written, directing a 
statuary in Carlisle to send a man to Limme- 
ridge churchyard, for the purpose of erasing an 
inseription—Mr. Kyrle, who had arranged to 
sleep in the house, undertaking that Mr. Fairlie 
should hear these letters read to him, aud should 
sign them with his own hand. 

I occupied the interval-day, at the farm, 
in writing a plain narrative of the conspiracy, 


tical contradiction which facts offered to the 
assertion of Laura’s death. This I submitted 
to Mr. Kyrle, before I read it, the next day, to 
the assembled tenants. We also arranged the 
form in which the evidence should be presented 
at the close of the reading. After these matters 
were settled, Mr. Kyrle endeavoured to turn the 
conversation, next, to Laura’s affairs. Know- 
ing, and desiring to know, nothing of those 
affairs ; and doubting whether he would approve, 
as a man of business, of my conduct in relation 
to my wife’s life-interest in the legacy left to 
to Madame Fosco, I begged Mr. Kyrle to ex- 
cuse me if I abstained from discussing the sub- 
_. It was connected, as I could truly tell 
him, with those sorrows and troubles of the 
past, which we never referred to among our- 
selves, and which we instinctively shrank from 
discussing with others. 

My last labour, as the evening approached, 
was to obtain “The Narrative of the Tomb- 
stone,” by taking a copy of the false inscription 
on the grave, before it was erased. 


The day came—the day when Laura once 
more entered the familiar breakfast-room at 
Limmeridge House. All the persons assembled 
rose from their seats as Marian and I led her 
in. A perceptible shock of surprise, an audible 
murmur of interest, ran through them, at the 
sight of her face. Mr. Fairlie was present (by 
my express stipulation), with Mr. Kyrle by his 
side. His valet stood behind him with a smell- 
ing-bottle ready in one hand, and a white hand- 
en saturated with eau-de-Cologne, in the 
other. 

I opened the proceedings by piety appeal- 
ing to Mr. Fairlic to say whether 1 appeared 
there with his authority and under his express 
sanction. He extended an arm, on either side, 
to Mr. Kyrle and to his valet; was by them 
assisted to stand on his legs ; and then expressed 
himself in these terms : “ Allow me to present 
Mr. Hartright. I am as great an invalid as 
ever; and he is so very obliging as to speak for 
me. The subject is dreadfully embarrassing. 
Please hear him—and don’t make a noise!” 
With those words, he slowly sank back again 
into the chair, and took refuge ‘in his sceuted 
pocket-handkerchief. 

My disclosure of the conspiracy followed— 
after I had offered my preliminary explana- 
tion, first of all, in the fewest and the plainest 
words. I was there present (I informed my 
hearers) to declare first, that my wife, then sit- 
ting by me, was the daughter of the late Mr. 
Piuilip Fairlie; secondly, to prove, by positive 
facts, that the funeral which they had attended 
in Limmeridge churchyard, was the funeral of 
another woman ; thirdly, to give them a plain 
account of how it had all happened. Without 
further preface, I at once read the narrative of 
the conspiracy, describing it in clear outline, and 
dwelling only upon the pecuniary motive for it, 
in order to avoid complicating my statement by 
mene reference to Sir Percival’s secret. 
r 





and in adding to it a statement of the prac- 


This done, I reminded my audience of the date of 
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“ Lady Glyde’s” death, recorded on the inscrip- 
tion in the churchyard (the 28th of July); and 
confirmed its correctness by producing the doc- 
tor’s certificate. I then read them Sir Percival’s 
letter announcing his wife’s intended journey 
from Hampshire to London on the 29th, and 
dated from Blackwater on the 28th—the very 
day when the certificate asserted her decease in 
St. John’s Wood. I next showed that she had 
actually taken that journey, by the personal 
testimony of the driver of the fly ; and I proved 
that she had performed it on the day appointed 
in her husband’s letter, by the evidence of the 
order-book at the livery stables. Marian, at my 
request, next added her own statement of the 
meeting between Laura and herself at the mad- 
house, and of her sister’s escape. After which, 
I closed the proceedings by informing the per- 
sous present of Sir Percival’s death, and of my 
marriage. 

Mr. Kyrle rose, when I resumed my seat, and 
declared, as the legal adviser of the family, that 
my case was proved by the plainest evidence he 
had ever heard in his life. As he spoke those 
words, I put my arm round Laura, and raised 
her so that she was plainly visible to every one 
inthe room. “ Are you all of the same opinion ?” 
I asked, advancing towards them a few steps, 
and pointing to my wife. 

The effect of the question was electrical. Far 
down at the lower end of the room, one of the 
oldest tenants on the estate, started to his feet, 
and led the rest with him in an instant. I see 
the man now, with his honest brown face and 
his rte, hair, mounted on the window-seat, 
waving his heavy riding-whip frantically over his 
head, and leading the cheers. ‘There she is 
alive and hearty—God bless her! Gi’ it tongue, 
lads! Gi’ it tongue!” The shout that answered 
him, reiterated again and again, was the sweetest 
music I ever heard. The labourers in the village 
and the boys from the school, assembled on the 
lawn, caught up the cheering and echoed it back 
onus. ‘The farmers’ wives clustered round Laura, 
and struggled which should be first to shake 
hands with her, and to implore her, with the 
tears pouring over their own cheeks, to bear up 
bravely and not to cry. She was so completely 
overwhelmed, that 1 was obliged to take her 
from them, and carry her to the door. There I 
gave her into Marian’s care—Marian, who had 
never failed us yet, whose courageous self-con- 
trol did not fail us now. Left by myself at the 
door, I invited all the persons present (after 
thanking them in Laura’s name and mine) to 
follow me to the churchyard, and see the false 
inscription struck off the tombstone with their 
own eyes. 

They all left the house, and all joined the 
throng of villagers collected round the grave, 
where the statuary’s man was waiting for us. 
In a breathless silence, the first sharp stroke of 
the steel sounded on the marble. Not a voice 
was heard; not a soul moved, till those three 
words, “Laura, Lady Glyde,” had vanished 
from sight. ‘Then, there was a great heave ot 
relief among the crowd, as if they felt that the 


last fetters of the conspiracy had been struck 
off Laura herself—and the assembly slowly 
withdrew. It was late in the day before the 
whole inscription was erased. One line only 
was afterwards engraved in its place: “‘ Anne 
Catherick, July 28th, 1850.” 

I returned to Limmeridge House early enough 
in the evening to take leave of Mr. Kyrle. He, 
and his clerk, and the driver of the fly, went 
back to London by the night train. On their 
departure, an insolent message was delivered to 
me from Mr. Fairlie—who had been carried 
from the room in a shattered condition, when 
the first outbreak of cheering answered my ap- 
peal to the tenantry. ‘The message conveyed to 
us “Mr. Fairlie’s best congratulations,” and 
requested to know whether “we contemplated 
stopping in the house.” I sent back word that 
the only object for which we had entered his 
doors was accomplished ; that I contemplated 
stopping in no man’s house but my own; and 
that Mr. Fairlie need not entertain the slightest 
apprehension of ever seeing us, or hearing from 
us again. We went back to our friends at the 
farm, to rest that night; and the next morning 
—escorted to the station, with the heartiest en- 
thusiasm and good will, by the whole village 
and by all the farmers in the neighbourhood— 
we returned to London. 

As our view of the Cumberland hills faded 
in the distance, I thought of the first dis- 
heartening circumstances under which the loug 
struggle that was now past and over had been 
pursued. It was strange to look back and to 
see, now, that the poverty which had denied us 
all hope of assistance, had been the indirect 
means of our success, by forcing me to act for 
myself. If we had been rich enough to find 
legal help, what would have been the result? 
The gain (on Mr. Kyrle’s own showing) would 
have been more than doubtful; the loss—judg- 
ing by the plain test of events as they had 
really happened—certain. The Law would 
never have obtained me my interview with Mrs, 
Catherick. The Law would never have made 
Pesca the means of forcing a confession from 
the Count. 

II. 

Two more events remain to be added to the 
chain, before it reaches fairly from the outset of 
the story to the close. 

While our new sense of freedom from the 
long oppression of the past was still strange 
to us, 1 was sent for by the friend who had 
given me my first employment in wood en- 
graving, to receive from him a fresh testimony 
of his regard for my welfare. He had beea 
commissioned by his employers to go to Paris, 
and to examine for them a French discovery 
in the practical application of his Art, the 
merits of which they were anxious to ascer- 
tain. His own engagements had uot allowed 
him leisure time to undertake the errand ; and 
he had most kindly suggested that it should be 
trausferred tome. I could have no hesitation 
in thankfully accepting the offer; for if 1 ac- 








quitted myself of my commission as 1 hoped [ 
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should, the result would be a permanent engage- 
ment on the illustrated newspaper, to which I 
was now only occasionally attached. 

I received my instructions and packed up for 
the journey the next day. On leaving Laura 
once more (under what clanged circumstances !) 
in her sister’s care, a serious consideration re- 
curred to me, which had more than once crossed 
my wife’s mind, as well as my own, already—| 
mean the consideration of Marian’s future. Had 
we any right to let our selfish affection accept 
the devotion of all that generous life? Was it 
not. our duty, our best expression of gratitude, 
to forget ourselves, and to think only of Aer 7 
I tried to say this, when we were alone for a 
moment, before I went away. She took my 
hand, and silenced me, at the first words. 

“ After all that we three have suffered to- 
gether,” she said, “there can be no parting be- 
tween us, till the last parting of all. My heart 
and my happiness, Walter, are with Laura and 
you. Wait a little till there are children’s voices 
at your fireside. TI will teach them to speak for 
me, in ¢heir language ; and the first lesson they 
say to their father and mother shall be—We 
can’t spare our aunt!” 


My journey to Paris was not undertaken 
alone. At the eleventh hour, Pesca decided 
that he would accompany me. He had not re- 
covered his customary cheerfulness, since the 
night at the Opera; and he determined to try 
what a week’s holiday would do to raise his 
spirits. 

I performed the errand entrusted to me, and 
drew out the necessary report, on the fourth 
day from our arrival in Paris. The fifth day, I 
arranged to devote to sight-seeing and amuse- 
ment in Pesca’s company. 

Our hotel had been too full to accommodate 
us both on the same floor. My room was on 
the second story, and Pesca’s was above me, on 
the third. On the morning of the fifth day, I 
went up-stairs to see if the Professor was read 
to go out. Just before I reached the landing, 
saw his door opened from the inside; a long, 
delicate, nervous hand (not my friend’s hand 
certainly) held it ajar. At the same time, I 
heard Pesca’s voice saying eagerly, in low tones, 
and in his own language: “I remember the 
name, but I don’t know the man. You saw 
at the Opera, he was so changed that I 
could not recognise him. I will forward the 
report—LI cau do no more.” ‘ No more need 
be done,” answered a second voice. The door 
opened wide; and the light-haired man with 
the sear on his cheek—the man I had seen follow- 
ing Count Fosco’s cab a week before—came out. 
He bowed, as I drew aside to let him pass—his 
face was fearfully pale—and he held fast by 
the banisters, as lie descended the stairs. 

I pushed open the door, and entered Pesca’s 
room. Ile was crouched up, in the strangest 
manner, in a corner of the sofa. He seemed to 
shrink from himself—to shrink from me, when I 
approached him. 


“Am I disturbing you?” I asked. “I did 





not know you had a friend with you till I saw 
him come out.” 

“No friend,” said Pesca, eagerly. “I see 
him to day for the first time, and the last.” 

“T am afraid he has brought you bad news ?” 

‘Horrible news, Walter! Let us go back to 
London—lI don’t want to stop Reo on sorry 
I ever came. The misfortunes of my youth 
are very hard upon me,” he said, turning his 
face to the wall; “very hard upon me, in my 
later time. I try to forget them—and they will 
not forget me /” 

“We can’t return, I am afraid, before the 
afternoon,” I replied. ‘“ Would you like to 
come out with me, in the mean time ?” 

“ No, my friend; I will wait here. But let 
us go back to-day—pray let us go back.” 

1 left him, with the assurance that he should 
leave Paris that afternoon. We had arranged, 
the evening before, to ascend the Cathedral of 
Notre-Dame, with Victor Hugo’s noble romance 
for our guide. There was nothing in the French 
capital that I was more anxious to see—nd I 
departed, by myself, for the church. ’ 
Approacuiing Notre-Dame by the river-side, I 
sonal on my way, the terrible dead-house of 
Paris—the ~ Barmg A great crowd clamoured 
and heaved round the door. There was evidently 
something inside which excited the popular 
curiosity, and fed the popular appetite fox 
horror, 

I should have walked on to the church, if the 
conversation of two men and a woman on thie 
outskirts of the crowd had not caught my ear. 
They had just come out from seeing the sight 
in the Morgue ; and the account they were giving 
of the dead body to their neighbours, describe 
it as the corpse of a man—a man of immense 
size, with a strange mark on his left arm. 

The moment those words reached me, I stop- 
ped, and took my place with the crowd going 
in. Some dim foreshadowing of the truth ha 
crossed my mind, when I heard Pesca’s voice 
through the open door, and when I saw the 
stranger’s face as he passed me on the stairs of 
the hotel. Now, the truth itself was revealed 
to me—revealed, in the chance words that had 
=] reached my ears. Other vengeance than mine 
iad followed that fated man from the theatre 
to his own door; from his own door to his 
refuge in Paris. Other vengeance than mine 
had called him to the day of reckoning, 
and had exacted from him the penalty of his 
life. The moment when I had pointed him out 
to Pesca, at the theatre, in the hearing of that 
stranger by our side, who was looking for him, 
too—was the moment that sealed his doom. I 
remembered the struggle in my own heart, when 
he and I stood face to face—the struggle before 
I could let him escape me—and shuddered as I 
recalled it. 

Slowly, inch by inch, J pressed in with the 
crowd, moving nearer and nearer to the great 
glass screen that parts the dead from the living 
at. the Morgue—nearer and nearer, till I was 
close behind the front row of spectators, and 
could look in, 
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There he lay, unowned, unknown ; exposed 
to the flippant curiosity of a French mob—there 
was the dreadful end of that long life of de- 
graded ability and heartless crime! Hushed 
in the sublime repose of death, the broad, firm, 
massive face and head fronted us so grandly, 
that the chattering Frenchwomen about me 
lifted their hands in admiration, and cried, in 
shrill chorus, ‘‘ Ah, what a handsome man!” ‘The 
wound that had killed him had been struck 
with a knife or dagger exactly over his heart. 
No other traces of violence appeared about the 
body, except on the left arm ; and there, exactly 
in the place where I had seen the brand on 
Pesca’s arm, were two deep cuts in the shape of 
the letter T, which entirely obliterated the mark 
of the Brotherhood. His clothes hung above 
him, showed that he had been himself conscious 
of his danger—they were clothes that had dis- 
guised him as a French artisan. For a few mo- 
ments, but not for longer, I forced myself to see 
these things through the glass screen. I can 
write of them at no greater length, for I saw 
no more. 

'« 

The few facts, in connexion with his death 
which I subsequently ascertained (partly from 
Pesca and partly from other sources), may be 
stated here, before the subject is dismissed from 
these pages. 

His body was taken out of the Seine, in the 
disguise which I have described ; nothing being 
found on him which revealed his name, his rank, 
or his place of abode. The hand that struck 
him was never traced; and the circumstances 
under which he was kilied were never discovered. 
I leave others to draw their own conclusions, in 
reference to the secret of the assassination, as | 
have drawn mine. When I have intimated that 
the foreigner with the scar was a Member of 
the Brotherhood (admitted in Italy, after Pesca’s 
departure from his native country), and when 
I have further added that the two cuts, in the 
form of a T, on the left arm of the dead man, 
signified the Italian word, “Traditore,” and 
showed that justice had been done by the Bro- 
therhood on a ‘Traitor, I have contributed all 
that I know towards elucidating the mystery of 
Count Fosco’s death. 

The body was identified, the day after I had 
seen it, by means of an anonymous letter ad- 
dressed to his wife. He was buried, by Madame 
Fosco, in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. Fresh 
funeral wreaths continue, to this day, to be hung 
on the ornamental bronze-railings round the 
tomb, hy the Countess’s own hand. She lives, 
in the strictest retirement, at Versailles. Not 
long since, she published a Biography of her de- 
ceased heienl. The work throws no light 
whatever on the name that was really his 
own, or on the secret history of his life: it is 
almost entirely devoted to the praise of his 
domestic virtues, the assertion of his rare 
abilities, and the enumeration of the: honours 
conferred on him. The circumstances attending 
his death are very briefly noticed; and are 
summed up, on the last page, in this sentence: 





—His life was one long assertion of the rights 
of the aristocracy, and the sacred principles of 
Order—and he died a Martyr to his cause.” 


III. 


THE summer and autumn passed, after m 
return from Paris, and brought no changes wit 
them which need be noticed here. We lived 
so simply and quietly, that the income which 
I was now steadily earning sufficed for all our 
wants. 

In the February of the new year, our first 
child was born—a son. My mother and sister 
and Mrs. Vesey, were our guests at the little 
christening party ; and Mrs. Clements was pre- 
sent, to assist my wife, on the same occasion. 
Marian was our boy’s godmother; and Pesce 
and Mr. Gilmore (the latter acting by proxy) 
were his godfathers. I may add here, that, 
when Mr. Gilmore returned to us, a year later, 
he assisted the design of these pages, at my re- 
quest, by writing the Narrative which appears 
early in the story under his name, and which, 
though the first in order of precedence, was 
thus, in order of time, the last that I received. 

The only event in our lives which now re- 
mains to be recorded, occurred when our little 
Walter was six months old. 

At that time, I was sent to Ireland, to make 
sketches for certain forthcoming illustrations in 
the newspaper to which I was attached. I was 
away for nearly a fortnight, corresponding re- 
gularly with my wife and Marian, except during 
the last three days of my absence, when my 
movements were too uncertain to enable me to 
receive letters. I performed the latter part of 
my journey back, at night; and when I reached 
home in the morning, to my utter astonishment, 
there was no one to receive me. Laura and 
Marian and the child had left the house on the 
day before my return. 

A note from my wife, which was given to me 
by the servant, only increased my surprise, by 
informing me that - en had gone to Limmeridge 
House. Marian had prohibited any attempt at 
written explanations—I was entreated to follow 
them the moment I came back—complete en- 
lightenment awaited me on my arrival in Cum- 
berland—and I was forbidden to feel the slightest 
anxiety, in the mean time. There the note 
ended. 

It was still early enough to catch the morn- 
ing train. I reached Limmeridge House the 
same afternoon. 

My wife and Marian were both up-stairs. 
They had established themselves (by way of 
completing my amazement) in the little room 
which had once been assigned to me for a studio, 
when I was employed on Mr. Fairlie’s drawings. 
On the very chair which 1 used to occupy when 
L was at work, Marian was sitting now, with the 
child industriously sucking his coral upon her 
lap—while Laura was standing by the well- 
remembered drawing-table which I had so often 
used, with the little album that 1 had filled for 
her, in past times, open under her hand. 

“ What in the name of heaven has brought 
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you here?” I asked. “Does Mr. Fairlie 


know——?” 

Marian suspended the question on my lips, 
by telling nie that Mr Fairlie was dead. He 
had been struck by paralysis, and had never 
rallied after the shock. Mr. Kyrle had in- 
formed them of his death, and had advised them 
to proceed immediately to Limmeridge House. 

Some dim perception of a great change 
dawned on my mind. Laura spoke before I had 
quite realised it. She stole close to me, to 
enjoy the surprise which was still expressed in 
my face. 

“My darling Walter,” she said, “ must we 
really account for our boldness in coming here ? 
I am afraid, love, 1 can only explain it by break- 
ing through our rule, and referring to the past.” 

“There is not the least necessity for doing 
anything of the kind,” said Marian. ‘“ We can 
be just as explicit, and much more interesting, 
by referring to the future.” She rose; and 
held up the child, kicking and crowing in her 
arms. “Do you know who this is, Walter?” 
she asked, with bright tears of happiness 
gathering in her eyes. 

“ Even my bewilderment has its limits,” I re- 
plied. “I think I can still answer for knowing 
my own child.” 

“Child!” she exclaimed, with all her easy 
gaiety of old times. “Do you talk in that 
familiar manner of one of the landed gentry of 
England? Are you aware, when I present this 
august baby to your notice, in whose presence 
you stand? Evidently not! Let me make two 
eminent personages known to one another: Mr. 
Walter Hartright—the Heir of Limmeridge.” 





So she spoke. In writing those last words, 
I have written all. The pen falters in my hand ; 
the long, happy labour of many months is over! 
Marian was the good angel of our lives—let 
Marian end our Story. 


THE END. 





OLD KING HAKE. 


Born of the Sea on a rocky coast 
Was old King Hake, 

Where inner fire and outer frost 
Brave virtue make! — 

He was a hero in the old 
Blood-letting days ; 

An iron hero of Norse mould, 
And warring ways. 

He lived according to the light 
That lighted him ; 

Then strode into the eternal night, 
Resolved and grim. 

His grip was stern for free sword play, 
When men were mown; 

His feet were roughshod for the day 
Of treading down. 

When angry, out the blood would start 
With old King Hake; 

Not sneak in dark caves of the heart, 
Where curls the snake, 

And secret murder’s hiss is heard 
Ere the deed be done. 





He wove no web of wile and word ; 
He bore with none. 

When sharp within its sheath asleep 
Lay his good sword, 

He held it royal work to keep 
His kingly word. 

A man of valour, bloody and wild, 
In Viking need ; 

And yet of firelight feeling mild 
As honey-mead. 


Once in his youth, from farm to farm, 
Collecting scatt, 

He gathered gifts and welcomes warm ; 
And one night sat, 

With hearts all happy for his throne— 
Wishing no bigher— 

Where peasant faces merrily shone 
Across the fire. 

Their Braga-bowl was handed round 
By one fair girl: 

The Sea-King looked and thought, “ I’ve found 
My hidden pearl.” 

Her wavy hair was golden fair, 
With sunbeams curled ; 

Her eyes clear blue as heaven, and there 
Lay his new world. 

He drank out of the mighty horn, 

’ Strong, stinging stuff; 

Then wiped his manly mouth unshorn 
With hand as rough, 

And kissed her; drew her to his side, 
With loving mien, 

Saying, “If you will make her a Bride, 
T'll make her a Queen.” 

And round her waist she felt an arm, 
For, in those days, 

A waist could feel: *twas lithe and warm, 
And wore no stays. 

“ How many brave deeds have you done ?” 
She asked her wooer, 

Counting the arm’s gold rings: they won 
One victory more. 

The blood of joy looked rich and red 
Out of his face ; 

And to his smiling strength he wed 
Her maiden grace. 

*Twas thus King Hake struck royal root 
In homely ground ; 

And healthier buds with goodlier fruit 
His branches crowned. 


But Hake could never bind at home 
His spirit free ; 

It grew familiar with the foam 
Of many a sea; 

A rare good blade whose way was rent 
In many a war, 

And wore no gem for ornament 
But notch and scar. 

In day of battle and hour of strife, 
Cried Old King Hake: 

“ Kings live for honour, not long life.” 
Then would he break 

Right through their circle of shields, to reach 
Some chief of a race 

That never yielded ground, but each 
Died in his place. 

There the old Norseman stood up tall 
Above the rest ; 

Mainmast of battle, head of all, 
They saw his crest 

Toss, where the war-wave reared, and rode 
O’er mounds of dead, 
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And where the battle-dust was trod 
A miry red. 

For Odin, in the glad wide blue 
Of heaven, would laugh 

With sunrise, and the ruddy dew 
Of slaughter quaff. 


But, ’twas the grandest gallant show 
To see him sit, 

With his Long-Serpent all aglow, 
And steering it 

For the hot heart of fiercest fight. 
A grewsome shape! 

The dragon-head rose, glancing bright, 
And all agape; 

Over the calm blue sea it came 
Writhingly on, 

As half in sea, and half in flame, 
It swam, and shone. 

The sunlit shields link scale to scale 
From stem to stern, 

Over the steersman’s head the tail 
Doth twist and burn. 

With oars all moved at once, it makes 
Low hoverings; 

Half walks the water, and half takes 
The air with wings, 

The war-horns bid the fight begin 
With death-grip good: 

King Hake goes at the foremost, in 
His Bare-Sark mood. 

A twelvemonth’s taxes spent in spears 
Hurled in an hour! 

But in that host no spirit fears 
The hurtling shower. 

And long will many a mother and wife 
Wait, weary at home, 

Ere from that mortal murderous strife 
Their darlings come. 


Hake did not seek to softly die, 
With child and wife; 

He bore his head in death as high 
As in his life. 

Glittering in eye, and grim in lip, 
He bade them make 

Ready for sailing his War-Ship, 
That he, King Hake, 

The many-wounded, grey, and old, 
His day being done, 

He, the Norse warrior, brave and bold, 
Might die like one. 

And chanting some old battle-song, 
Thrilling and weird, 

His soul vibrating, shook his long 
Majestic beard. 

The gilded battle-axe, still red, 
In his right hand; 

With shield on arm, and helm on head, 
They help’d him stand, 

And girded him with his good sword ; 
And so attired, 

With his dead warriors all aboard, 
The ship he fired, 

And lay down with his heroes dead, 
On deck to die; 

Still singing, drooped his grey old head, 
With face to sky. 

The wind blew seawards ; gloriously 
The death-pyre glowed! 

On his last Viking voyage he 
Triumphing rode: 

Floating afar between the Isles, 





To his last home, 

Where open-armed Valhalla smiles, 
And bids him come. 

There, as a sinking sunset dies 
Down in the west, 

The fire went out; the rade heart lies 
At rest—at rest, 

And sleeping in its ocean bed, 
That burial-place 

Most royal for the kingly dead 
O’ the old sea-race ! 

So the Norse noble of renown, 
With his stern pride, 

That flaming crown of death pulled down. 
And so he died. 





A DAY'S RIDE: A LIFE’S ROMANCE, 


—_—_~<>——_ 
CHAPTER III. 


Wnuo has not experienced the charm of the 
first time in his life, when totally removed from 
all the accidents of his station, the cireum- 
stance of his fortune, and his other belongings, 
he has taken his place amongst perfect stran- 
gers, and been estimated by the claims of his 
own individuality? Is it not this which gives 
the almost ecstasy of our first tour—our first 
journey? ‘There are none to say, “ Who is this 
Potts that gives himself these airs?” ‘“ What 
pretension has he to say this, or order that *” 
“What would old Peter say if he saw his son 
to-day?” with all the other “ What has the 
world come tos?” and “ What are we to see 
nexts?” T[ say, it is with a glorious sense of 
independence that one sees himself emanci- 
pated from all these restraints, and recognises 
his freedom to be that which nature has made 
him. 

As I sat on Lord Keldrum’s left—Father 
Dyke was on his right—was I in any real qua- 
lity other than I ever am? Was my nature 
different, my voice, my manner, my social tone, 
as I received all the bland attentions of my 
courteous host? And yet, in my heart of 
hearts, I felt that if it were known to that 
polite company I was the son of Peter Potts, 
*pothecary, all my conversational courage would 
have failed me. I would not have dared to 
assert fifty things I now declared, nor vouched 
for a hundred that I as assuredly guaranteed. 
If 1 had had to carry about me traditions of the 
shop in Mary’s Abbey, the laboratory, and the 
rest of it, how could I have had the nerve to 
discuss any of the topics on which I now pro- 
nounced so authoritatively? And yet, these 
were all accidents of my existence—no more ME 
than was the colour of Ais whiskers mine who 
vaccinated me for cow-pock. The man Potts 
was himself through all; he was neither com- 
pounded of senna and salts, nor amalgamated 
with sarsaparilla and the acids; but by the 
cruel laws of a harsh conventionality it was de- 
creed otherwise, and the trade of the father 
descends to the son in every estimate of all he 
does, and says, and thinks. The converse 
of the proposition I was now to feel in the suc- 
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cess I obtained in this company. I was, as 
the Germans would say, “ 5 

SELBST, nicht nach seinen Begebenheiten”— 
the man Potts, not the creature of his belong- 
ings. 

The man thus freed from his “ antecedents,” 
and owning no “relatives,” feels like one to 
whom a great, a most unlimited credit has been 
opened, in matter of opinion, Not reduced 
to fashion his sentiments by some supposed 
standard becoming his station, he roams at will 
over the broad prairie of life, enough if he can 
show cause why he says this or thinks that, 
without having to defend himself for his pa- 
rentage, and the place he was born in. Little 
wonder if, with such a sum to my credit, I 
drew largely on it ; little wonder if | were dog- 
matical and demoustrative; little wonder if, 
when my reascn grew wearied with facts, I re- 
posed on my imagination in fiction. 

Be it remembered, however, that I only be- 
came what I have set down here after an ex- 
cellent dinner, a considerable quantity of cham- 

agne, and no small share of a claret, strong- 

died enough to please the priest. I didn’t like 
that priest. From the moment we sat down to 
table, I conceived for hima sort of distrust. Ie 
was painfully polite and civil; he hada soft, slip- 
pery, Clare accent; but there was a malicious 
twinkle in his eye that showed he was by nature 
satirical. Perhaps because we were more read- 
ing men than the others that it was we soon 
found ourselves pitted against each other in 
argument, aud this not upon one, but upon 
every possible topie that turned up. Hammond, 
I found also, stood by tle priest; Oxley was my 
backer ; and his lordship played umpire. Dyke 
was a shrewd, sarcastic dog in his way, but he 
had no chance with me. How mercilessly I 
treated his church !—he pushed me to it—what 
an exposé did 1 make of the Pope and his go- 
vernment, with all their extortions aud cruel- 
ties! how ruthlessly I showed them up as the 
sworn enemies of all freedom and enlighten- 
ment! The priest never got angry. He was too 
cunning for that, and he even laughed at some 
of my anecdotes, of which I related a great 
many. 

* Don’t be so hard on him, Potts,” whispered 
my lord, as the day wore on; “he’s not one 

us, you know !” 

This speech put me into a flutter of de- 
light. It was not alone that he called me Potts, 
but there was also an acceptance of me as one 
of his own set. We were, in fact, henceforth 
“nous autres.” Enchanting recognition, never 
to be forgotten ! 

“But what would you do with us?” said 
Dyke, mildly remonstrating against some severe 
measures we of the landed interest might be yet 
driven to resort to. 

“1 don’t know—that is to say—I have not 
made up my mind whether it were better to 
make a clearance of you altogether, or to bribe 
you. 

“ Bribe us by all means, then!” said he, with 
@ most serious earnesiness, 





“Ah! but could we rely upon you?” [ 


er Herr Potts | asked. 


“ That would greatly depend upon the price.” 

“Tl not haggle about terms, nor I’m sure 
would Keldrum,” said I, nodding over to his 
lordship. 

“You are only just to me, in tliat,” said he, 
smiling. 

“That’s all fine talking for you fellows who 
had the luck to be first on the list, but what are 
poor devils like Oxley and myself to do?” said 
Hammond. “Taxation comes down to second 
sons.” 

‘. ‘. And the Times says that’s all right,” added 
xley. 

_ And I say it’s all wrong ; and I say more,” I 
broke in: “I say that of all the tyrannies of 
Europe, I know of none iike that newspaper. 
Why, sir, whose station, I would ask, now-a-days, 
can exempt him from its impertinent criticisms ? 
Can Keldrum say—can I say—that to-morrow or 
next day we shall not be arraigned for this, that, 
or other? I choose, for instance, to manage 
my estate—the property that has been in my 
family for centuries—the acres that have de- 
scended to us by grants as old as Magna Charta. 
I desire, for reasons that seem sufficient to my- 
self, to convert arable into grass land. I say to 
one of my tenant farmers—it’s Hedgeworth—no 
“a shall not mention names, but I say to 
im——” 

“T know the man,” broke in the priest ; “ you 
mean Hedgeworth Davis, of Mount Davis.” 

“No, sir, I do not,” said I, angrily, for I re- 
sented this attempt to run me to earth. 

“ Hedgeworth! Hedgeworth! It ain’t that 
fellow that was in the Rifles; the 2nd battalion, 
is it?” said Oxley. 

*T repeat,” said I, “that I will mention no 
names.” 

“My mother had some relatives Hedge- 
worths, they were from Herefordshire. How 
odd, Potts, if we should turn out to be con- 
nexions! you said that these people were re- 
lated to you.” 

“T hope,” I said, angrily, “that I am not 
bound to give the birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion of every man whose name | may mention 
in conversation. At least, I would protest that 
I have not prepared myself for such a demand 
upon my memory.” 

“Of course not, Potts. It would be a test 
no man could submit to,” said his lordship. 

“That Hedgeworth, who was in the Rifles, 
exceeded all the fellows I ever met in draw- 
ing the long bow. There was no country he 
had not been in, no army he had not served 
with; he was related to every celebrated man 
in Europe; and, after all, it turned out that 
his father was an attorney at Market Harbo- 
rough, and sub-agent to one of our fellows who 
had some property there.” This was said by 
Hammond, who directed the speech entirely to 


me. 

“Confound the Hedgeworths, all together,” 
Oxley broke in. “They have carried us miles 
away from what we were talking of.” 
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This was a sentiment that met my hearticst 
concurrence, and I nodded in friendly recogni- 
tion to the speaker, and drank off my glass to 
his health. 

“ Who can give usa song? I’ll back his re- 
verence liere to be a vocalist,” cried Hammond 
And, sure enough, Dyke sang one of the national 
melodies with great feeling and taste. Oxley 
followed with something in less perfect. taste, 
and we all grew very jolly. ‘Then there came 
a broiled bone and some devilled kidneys, and 
a warm brew which Hammond himself con- 
cocted—a most insidious liquor, which had a 
strong odour of lemons, and was compounded, 
at the same time, of little else than rum and 
sugar. 

There is an adage that says “ in vino veritas,” 
which I shrewdly suspect to be a great fallacy ; 
at least, as regards my own case, | kuow it to be 
totally inapplicable. I am, in my sober hours— 
and | am proud to say that the exceptions from 
such are of the rarest—one of the most veracious 
of mortals; indeed, in my frank sincerity, I have 
often given offence to those who like a courteous 
hypocrisy better than an ungraceful truth 
Whenever, by any chance, it has been my ill- 
fortune to transgress these limits, there is no 
bound to my imagination. There is nothing too 
extravagant or too vainglorious for me to say 
of myself. All the strange incidents of ro- 
mance that I have read, all the travellers’ stories, 
newspaper accidents, adventures by sea and land, 
wonderful coincidences, unexpected turns of for- 
tune, I adapt to myself, and coolly relate tiem 
as personal experiences. Listeners have after- 
wards told me that I possess an amount of con- 
sistence, a verisimilitude in these narratives per- 
fectly marvellous, and only to be accounted for 
by supposing that I myself must, for the time 
being, be, the dupe of my own imagination. In- 
deed, I am sure such must be the true expla- 
nation of this curious fact. How, in any other 
mode, explain the rash wagers, absurd and im- 
possible engagements I have contracted in such 
moments, backing myself to leap twenty-three 
feet on the level sward; to dive in six fathoms 
water and fetch up Heaven knows what of shells 
and marine curiosities from the bottom ; to ride 
the most unmanageable of horses, and, single- 
handed and unarmed, to fight the fiercest bull- 
dog in England? Then, as to intellectual feats, 
what have [ not engaged to perform? Sums of 
mental arithmetic; whole newspapers committed 
to memory after one reading; verse composi- 
tions, on aay theme, in ten languages ; and once, 
a written contract to compose a whole opera, 
with all the scores, within twenty-four hours. 
To a nature thus strangely constituted, wine 
was a perfect magic wand, transforming a poor, 
weuk, distrustful, modest man, into a hero; 
and yet, even with such temptations, my excesses 
were extremely rare and unfrequent. Are there 
many, I would ask, that could resist the pass- 
port to such a dreamland, with only the penalty 
of a headache the next morning? Some one 
would perhaps suggest that these were enjoy- 
meuts to pay forfeit on. Well, so they were; 





a I must not anticipate. And now to my 
tale. 

To Hammond’s brew there succeeded one by 
Oxley, made after an American receipt, and cer- 
tainly both fragrant and insinuating, and then 
came a concoction made by the priest, which he 
called “ Father Hosey’s pride.” It was made in 
a bowl, and drunk out of lemon-rinds, ingeniously 
fiited into the wine-glasses. I remember no 
other particulars about it, though I can call to 
mind much of the conversation that preceded it. 
How IJ gave a long historical account of my 
family, that we came originally from Corsica, 
the name Potts beinga corruption of Pozzo, and 
that. we were of the samme stock as the celebrated 
diplomatist Pozzo di Borgo. Our unclaimed 
estates in the island were of fabulous value, but 
in asserting my right to them IL should accept 
thirteen mortal duels, the arrears of a hundred and 
odd years unscored off, in anticipation of which 
I had at one time taken lessons from Angelo in 
fencing, which led to the celebrated challenge 
they might have read in Galignani, where [ 
oifered to meet any swordsman in Europe for 
ten thousand Napoleons, giving choice of the 
weapon to my adversary. With a tear to the 
memory of the poor French colonel tuat I killed 
at Sedan, I turned the conversation. Being in 
France, I incidentally mentioned some anecdotes 
of military life, and how I had invented the rifle 
called after Minié’s name, and, in a moment 
of good nature, given that excelleut fellow my 
secret. 

“T will say,” said I, “that Minié has shown 
more gratitude than some others nearer home, 
but we’ll talk of rifled cannon another time.” 

In an episode about bear-shooting, I men- 
tioned the» Emperor of Russia, poor dear 
Nicholas, and told how we had ouce exchanged 
horses, mine being more strong-boned, and 
a weight-carrier, his a light Caucasian mare, 
of purest breed, “the dam of that creature 
you may see below in the stable now,” said 
I, carelessly. ‘‘‘Come and see me one of 
these days, Potts,’ said he, in parting; ‘come 
and pass a week with me at Constantinople.’ 
This was the first intimation he had ever 

iven of his project against ‘Turkey, and when 

told it to the Duke of Wellington, his re- 
mark was a muttered ‘Strange fellow, Potts 
—knows everything !’ though le made no reply 
to me at the time.” 

It was somewhere about this period that the 
priest began with what struck me as an attempt 
to outdo me as a story-teller, an effort 1 should 
have treated with the most contemptuous indif- 
ference but for the amount of attention bestowed 
on him by the others. Nor was this all, but 
actually | perceived that a kind of rivalry was 
attempted to be established, so that we were 
pitted directly against each other. Amongst 
the other self-delusions of such moments was 
the profound conviction I entertained that I was 
master of all games of skill and address, superior 
to Major A. at whist, and able to give Staunton 
a pawn and the move at chess. ‘The priest was 
just as vainglorious. ‘“ He'd like to see the man 
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who’d play him a game of ‘ spoiled five’””—what- 
ever that was—“ or drafts; ay, or, though it 
was not his pride, a bit of backgammon.” 

“Done, for fifty pounds; double on the 
gammon !” cried I. 

“Fifty fiddlesticks!” cried he; ‘ where 
would you or I find as many shillings?” 

“What do you mean, sir?” said I, angrily. 
“Am I to suppose that you doubt my com- 

etence to risk such a contemptible sum, or 
Is it to your own inability alone you would 
testify ?” 

A very acrimonious dispute followed, of which 
I have no clear recollection. I only remember 
how Hammond was out-and-out for the priest, 
and Oxley too tipsy to take my part with any 
efficiency. At last—how arranged I can’t say— 
peace was restored, and the next thing I can 
recal was listening to Father Dyke giving a 
long, and of course a most fabulous, history of 
a ring that he wore on his second finger. It 
was given by the Pretender, he said, to his 
uncle, the celebrated Carmelite monk, Lawrence 
O’Kelly, who for years had followed the young 

rince’s fortunes. It was an onyx, with the 
etters C. E. S. engraved on it. Keldrum took 
an immense fancy to it ; he protested that every- 
thing that attached to that unhappy family pos- 
sessed in his eyes an uncommon interest. “If 
you have a fancy to take up Potts’s wager,” said 
he, laughingly, “I'll give you fifty pounds for 
your signet ring.” 

The priest demurreda—Hammond interposed 
—then, there was more discussion, now warm, 
now pa, Oxley tried to suggest something, 
which we all laughed at. Keldrum placed the 
backgammon board meanwhile, but I can give 
no clear account of what ensued, though I re- 
member that the terms of our wager were com- 
mitted to writing by Hammond, and signed by 
Father D. and myself, and in the conditions 
there figured a certain ring, guaranteed to have 
belonged to, and have been worn by, his Royal 
Highness Charles Edward, and a cream-coloured 
horse, equally guaranteed as the produce of a 
Caucasian mare presented by the late Emperor 
Nicholas to the present owner. The document 
was witnessed by all three, Oxley’s name written 
in two letters, aud a flourish. 

After that, I played, and lost ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


I can recal to this very hour the sensations 
of headache and misery with which I awoke the 
morning after this debauch. Racking pain it 
was, with a sort of tremulous beating all through 
the brain, as though a small engine had been set 
to work there, and that iston, and boiler, and 
connecting rod were all banging, fizzing, and 
vibrating amid my fevered senses. I was, be- 
sides, much puzzled to know where I was, 
and how I had come there. Controversial 
divinity, genealogy, horse-racing, the peerage, 
and “double sixes” were dancing a wild co- 
tillion through my brain; and although a waiter 
more than once cautiously obtruded his head 
into the room, to see if 1 were asleep, and as 





guardedly withdrew it again, I never had energy 
to speak to him, but lay passive and still, wait- 
ing till my mind might clear, and the cloud-fog 
that obscured my faculties might be wafte 
away. 

At last—it was towards evening—the man, 
possibly becoming alarmed at my protracted 
lethargy, moved somewhat briskly through the 
room, and with that amount of noise that showed 
be meant to arouse me, Gisturbed chairs and 
fire-irons indiscriminately. 

“Ts it late or early?” asked I, faintly. 

Tis near five, sir, and a beautiful evening,” 
said he, drawing nigh, with the air of one dis- 
posed for colloquy. 

I didn’t exactly like to ask where I was, and 
tried to ascertain the fact by a little circumlo- 
cution. “I suppose,” said I, yawning, “for all 
that is to be done in a place like this, when up, 
one might just as well stay abed, eh ?” 

“?Tis the snuggest place anyhow,” said he, 
with that peculiar disposition to agree with you 
so characteristic in an Irish waiter. 

“No society ?” sighed I. 

* No, indeed, sir.” 

“ No theatre ?” 

Devil a one, sir.” 

** No sport ?” 

“ Yesterday was the last of the season, sir; and 
signs on it, his lordship and the other gentle- 
men was off immediately after breakfast.” 


2 





“You mean Lord—Lord A. mist was 
clearing slowly away, but I could not yet see 
clearly. 

“Lord Keldrum, sir; a real gentleman every 
inch of him.” 

“Oh yes! to be sure—a very old friend of 
a" muttered I, “And so he’s gone, is 

e?” 

“Yes, sir; and the last word he said was 
about your honour.” 

“ About me—what was it ?” 

* Well, indeed, sir,” replied the waiter, with 
a hesitating and confused manner, “I didn’t 
rightly understand it; but as well as I could 
catch the words, it was something about hop- 
ing your honour had more of that wonderful 
breed of horses the Emperor of Roossia gave 

ou.” 
“Oh yes! I understand,” said I, stopping 
him any. ** By the way, how is Blondel— 
that is, my horse—this morning ?” 

“ Well, he looked fresh and hearty, when he 
went off this morning at daybreak——-” 

“What do you mean?” cried I, jumping up 
in my bed. “ Went off? where to” 

“With Father Dyke on his back; and a neater 
hand he couldn’t wish over him. ‘Tim,’ says he 
to the ostler, as he mounted, ‘there’s a five-shilling 
piece for you, for hansel, for I won this baste 
last night, and you must drink my health and 
wish me luck with him.’ ” 

I heard no more, but sinking back into the 
bed, I covered my face with my hands, over- 
come with shame and misery. All the mists 
that had blurred my faculties had now been 
swept clean away, and the whole history of the 
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previous evening was revealed before me. My 
stupid folly, my absurd boastfulness, my egregious 
story-telling—not to call it worse—were all 
there ; but, shall I acknowledge it ? what pained 
me not less poiguantly was the fact that 1 ven- 
tured to stake the horse I had merely hired, and 
actually lost him at the play-table. 

As soon as I rallied from this state of self- 
accusation, [ set to work to think how I should 
manage to repossess myself of my beast, my loss 
of which might be converted into a felony. 
To foliow the priest and ransom Blondel was 
my first. care. Father Dyke would most pro- 
bably not exact an unreasonable price ; he, of 
course, never believed one word of my nonsen- 
sical narrative about Schamyl and the Caucasus, 
and he’d not revenge upon Potts sober the follies 
of Potts tipsy. It is true my purse was a very 
slender one, but Blondel, to any one unac- 
quainted with his pedigree, could not be a 
costly animal ; fifteen pounds—twenty, certainly 
—ouglit to buy what the priest would call 
“every hair on his tail.” 

It was now too late in the evening to pro- 
eced to execute the measures I had resolved on, 
and so I determined to lie still and ponder 
over them. Dismissing the waiter, with an 
order to bring me a cup of tea about eight 
o’clock, I resumed my cogitations. ‘They were 
not pleasant ones: Potts a byword for the 
most outrageous and incoherent balderdash and 
untruth—Potts in the Hue and Cry—Potts in the 
dock—Potts in the pillory—Potts paragraphed 
in Punch—portrait of Potts, price one penny !— 
these were only a fewof the forms in which the de- 
scendant of the famous Corsican family of Pozzo 
di Borgo now presented himself to my imagi- 
nation. 

The courts and quadrangles of Old Trinity 
ringing with laughter, the coarse exaggera- 
tions of tasteless scoffers, the jokes and sneers 
of stupidity, malice, and all uncharitableness, 
rang in my ears as if I heard them. All possible 
and impossible versions of the incident passed 
in review before me: my father, driven dis- 
tracted by impertinent inquiries, cutting me off 
with a shilling, and then dying of mortification 
and chagrin—rewards offered for my apprelen- 
sion—descriptions, not in any way flatteries, of 
my personal appearance—paragraphs of local 
papers hinting that the notorious Potts was sup- 
posed to have been seen in our neighbourhood 
yesterday, with sly suggestions about look- 
ing after stable doors, &e. I could bear it 
no longer. I jumped up, and rang the bell 
violently. 

“You know this Father Dyke, waiter? In 
what part of the country does he live ?” 

“He’s parish priest of Inistioge,” said he; 
“the snuggest place in the whole county.” 

“ How far from this may it be ?” 

“It’s a matter of five-and-forty miles; and by 
the same token, he said he’d not draw bridle till 
he got home to-night, for there was a fair at 
Grague to-morrow, and if he wasn’t pleased with 
the baste he’d sell him there.” 

I groaned deeply, for here was a new compli- 





cation, entirely unlooked for. ‘‘ You can’t pos- 
sibly mean,” gasped I out, “that a respectable 
clergyman would expose for sale a horse lent to 
him casually by a friend?” for the thought 
struck me that this protest of mine should be 
thus early on record. 

The waiter scratched his head, and looked 
confused. Whether another version of the 
event possessed him, or that my question stag- 
gered his convictions, I am unable to say, but 
he made no reply. “ It is true,” continued I, 
in the same strain, “that I met his reverence 
last night for the first time. My friend Lord 
Keldrum made us acquainted ; but seeing him 
received at my noble friend’s board, I naturall 
felt, and said to myself, ‘‘The man Keldrum ad- 
mits to his table is the equal of any one.’ Could 
anything be more reasonable than that ?” 

“ No, indeed, sir; nothing,” said the waiter, 
obsequiously. 

“ Well, then,” resumed I, “ some day or other 
it may chance that you will be called on to re- 
member and recal this conversation between us ; 
if so, it will be important that you should have 
a clear and distinct memory of the fact, that 
when I awoke in the morning, and asked for my 
horse, the answer you made me was—— What 
was the answer you made me ?” 

“The answer I med was this,” said the fel- 
low, sturdily, and with an effrontery 1 can never 
forget—“ the answer I med was, that the man 
that won him took him away.” 

* You’re an insolent scoundrel,” cried I, boil- 
ing over with passion, “and if you don’t ask 
pardon for this outrage on your knees, I'll in- 
clude you in the indictment for conspiracy.” 

So far from proceeding to the penitential act 
I proposed, the fellow grinned from ear to ear, 
and left the room. It was a long time before I 
could recover my wonted calm and composure. 
‘That this rascal’s evidence would be fatal to me 
if the question ever came to trial, was as clear as 
noonday; not less clear was it that he knew 
this himself. 

* 1 must go back at once to town,” thought 
I. “I will surrender myself to the law. Ifa 
compromise be impossibic, I will perish at the 
stake.” 

I forgot there was no stake, but there was 
wool-carding, and oakum picking, and wheel- 
treading, and oyster-shell pounding, and other 
small plays of this nature, infinitely more de- 
grading to humanity than all the cruelties of our 
barbarous ancestors. 

Now, in no record of lives of adventure had 1 
met any account of such trials as these. The 
Silvio Pellicos of Pentonville are yet unwritten 
martyrs. Prison discipline would vulgarise the 
grandest epic that ever was conceived. “ Any- 
thing rather than this,” said 1, aloud. “ Pro- 
scribed, outlawed, hunted down, but never, grey- 
coated and hair-clipped, shall a Potts be sentenced 
to the ‘crank,’ or black-holed as refractory !— 
Bring me my bill,” eried I, in a voice cf indig- 
nant anger. “I will go forth into the world of 
darkness and tempest—I will meet the storm 
and the hurricane ; better all the conflict of the 
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elements than man’s—than man’s ”? T wasn’t 
exactly sure what, but there was no need of the 
word, for a gust of wind had just flattened my 
umbrella in my face as I issued forth, and left 
me breathless, as the door closed behind me. 


AN ETERNAL CITY. 

I sit in Rome, in a gloomy chamber of an 
albergo giving upon Conductor-street, which is 
all French in i's window hangings, French in its 
flaming paper, French (and luxurious) in its 
spring mattress, bluntly English in its strip 
of carpet: otherwise generally denationalised 
in its appointments and decorations. There 
is nothing curule about the chairs, which, 
though perhaps uncomfortable as a form of seat, 
would have been classical and consoling ; and the 
eye misses that appropriate ¢réclintum or reclining 
couch, on which this famous people were wont 
to take their rest. So, looking blankly into the 
sort of domestic brick-kiln where fires are 
kindled in the severe season, I think there is 
nothing left for me, but to become generally 

ractical and statistical, and to go forth and 
look for the noble Roman, and make him a 
social study after the manner of Mr. McCulloch. 
Tlalloo ! 

A grinding, a jangling, a rattling in the court 
—a straining, as though ship’s blocks and cord- 
age were clattering through a storm; and I am 
at the window. There is a poor old lion’s head 
below, very green and slimy, who has been 
supplying water through his open mouth for I 
don’t know how many years. At the lion’s head 
couverge innumerable tight ropes, which spring 
upward wildly, and are secured high at lofty 
garret windows. And now from one special 
aerie, a tiu pail is performing, along its own spe- 
cial rope, a terrific and daring descent. With a 
cruel bump it comes dangling against poor old 
lion’s head, by this time pretty well used to such 
treatment, and after struggling to right itself, 
gets at last straight under the mouth, and is 
filled satisfactorily. ‘Thence is drawn up with 
fitful jerks and spasms, scattering great splashes 
on the court at various stages of elevation. It 
is common to see a helpless can struggling pain- 
fully for many minutes to get itself upright 
under the mouth, until some passer-by compas- 
sionating, steps in and sets the acrobatic can 
upon his legs. There is something so quaint 
and lazy in this fashion of drawing water, that 
I go out into the sircet in spirits. Only oue 
mouent’s hesitation on the threshold of the hos- 
telry, one short suspension while the bells ring 
in the orchestra and the curtain rolls up slowly. 

Considering that the two gable ends, as it 
were, of Conductor-street stand in bold shadow 
as good and effective flies or side scenes, and 
bring out, in fine clear light, a good strip of 
Spauish-place, with a glimpse of mauy whitened 
Steps ascending the hill at the back, and capped 
by a church of towers, inside of which you may 
be sure the organ is playing, and with a prac- 
ticable fountain beabelenned well to the front, 
this scene of “a street in Rome” makes a good 








opening to the piece. But, when figures in pic- 
turesque garb emerge from behind a pillar and 
begin to descend the steps slowly ;—first strag- 
glers of the chorus, who will appear presently 
and also descend the steps conscientiously, I 
feel with a certain enthusiasm that the “ busi- 
ness” is indeed commencing, and that the dresses 
and decorations will be all in the best taste. 

Two noble figures, with Antinous chests and 
shoulders, with mournfully roving eyes and coal- 
black curled beards, who wear peaked hats 
streaming with scarlet recruiting ribbons, and 
braided jackets, and loose blue sleeves and 
scarfs, and stockings wound round and round, 
with sandals! Here at last are the brave chil- 
dren of the soil, breathing a pastoral simplicity 
and innocent rusticity ; something to be in har- 
monious keeping with the noble scenic houses, 
and corners, and famous churches. The modern 
riff-raff canaille corruption has not encrusted 
them ; they are pure and childlike in sophistica- 
tion. These are the bold peasantry, “their 
country’s pride,” which good Doctor Goldsmith 
so bemoaned. These are——Tush! some one 
presently plucks the scales from my eyes. They 
are no more than walking shams, mere theatrical 
men ; bal masqué peasants, dressed upto orderand 
now on their road to the studio, Models much 
in demand, they will there exiibit the Autinous 
chest and coal-black beards at so many lPauls 
the hour. 

Sorrowfully turning into this long attenuated 
street-—which has akindof irregular straightuess, 
and, in some degree, suggests the Kalver-straat 
at Amsterdam, only that it lacks the fine vermilion 
cheek of that thoroughfare, burnished hebdo- 
madally to a shining brightness—I see by a cer- 
tain legend written in a careless shaking text, 
that this is the viA DEL Corso. But for this in- 
formation, I should never take these straggling 
lines of mean houses in shabby plaster coats, an 
who stand together, now tall, now one short, like 
an ill-sized regiment ; which are dark and lour- 
ing, and have soiled, unwashed faces, and which 
show a few mean booths rather than shops, where 
you may buy Paris pomades and scent-bottles, 
and old opera glasses, and coloured prints faded 
out of all colour by exposure in the windows ; 
where, indeed, a huge megatherium of a palace, 
with windows by the hundred, has intruded 
itself magnificently, with an olive-tinted church 
or two, but only to the prejudice of the poorer 
company it is cheek by jowl with,—but for the 
legend on the wall, could I think I was walking 
down the famous street where is held Carnival, 
Saturnalia, Riot, and the horses run their mad 
races. Still the scarlet draping of all those balco- 
nies must, I can well fancy it, warm the thing up. 
With an hour’s discursive ramble, aiming 
at no special point, but striking out, accord- 
ing to whim, now to the right, now to the left, 
I gather and take home with me a photographic 
sketch of what sort of thing an Eternal City 
is. Itdoes not laugh, and sparkle, and blossom 
luxuriantly into squares and verdure, or reel off 
exuberantly whole miles of Boulevards. It is of 





a sombre, morbid temperament, running much 
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into dusty, gravel-strewn open places, and dark, 
louring houses—save, indeed, up by that quarter 
called Spanish, where the English pale is, and 
where there is an artificial gaiety, and scenic 
houses get up spurious smiles for the sake of 
that wealthy community. So I wind on and on, 
coming back often to the same spot in sore dis- 
appointment, through lane, and alley, and many 
crooked paths, now again bursting on some 
strange surprise, some startling effect in that 
tawny yellow stone. Here, turning this cor- 
ner sharply, I come upon a whole palace— 
front fashioned into a monster fountain, with 
the water tumbling boisterously from about 
the attic-window, and riotously cascading over 
huge cliffs, green with slime, and gigantic river 
ds, sitting on the cliffs in a foaming seething 
ae below. Far-famed Tréves fount, concern- 
ing which the pretty tradition runs that if you 
drink of its waters you are certain to return to 
the city. A little more blind wandering, and 
we plunge upon a small funereal arcade, its 
stones lack as ink, and in shape affecting to 
be a sort of dwindled Coliseum. Most mourn- 
ful and most mysterious, the street narrowin 
specially here, and the sky darkening. Ol 
decayed houses abut on it, and seem crusted 
toit; and looking through a grated vault en- 
trance, which serves as archway, I catch a 
glimpse of a dark, dismal court aud gloomy 
arcades, all breathing an inexpressible loneliness 
and desertion. ‘Then I wind on still further, 
getting clearly in the Liberties, or Seven Dials 
of the city, where the population thickens and 
the general squalor deepens, and, curious to say, 
business seems riper. For theground floorstories 
of all houses seem here gutted through and 
through for traffic and workshop, and men sit 
there and turn the thrumming lathes and ply the 
clattering loom. Prying closely into their 
grimed, blackened fronts, mouldering like gaunt 
old tombstones, the details of an old palace come 
out richly under my eyes ;—defaced scutcheons, 
quaint legends, and corbels eaten away. 
Kindred trades herd together here by a mys- 
terious law, and the walls are studded high up, 
even to the second floor, with ranges of Guy 
Fawkes hats in symmetrical files, with points 
foremost. 1t is whispered that the Masseronis 
of the hills come down and purchase this por- 
tion of their picturesque gear in this locality. 
Boots ! yes, an army of bootmakers sitting like 
Leprechauns at their own door, tapping, ham- 
mering musically for the bare life—nowhere wiil 
you purchase shoes to match these. Drinking 
shops are very thickly sown in this quarter. 
A frightful drink compounded of turpentine and 
spirits and such fierce stimulants, is retailed at 
afarthing a glass. Eating-houses, too, where rich 
fritters are eternally simmering, and a light whole- 
some supper of an artichoke exquisitely dressed, 
with a bit of bread and succulent sauce, may be 
served to the temperate artisan for one halfpenny. 
Mysterious temples, labelled “Spacio dei T'a- 
acchi é Sale,” where salt and tobacco are vended 
together in a comic companionship, turn up very 
frequently also. And to the little workshops for 








those delicate miscellanies of tender pinks and 
soft blues and yellows, yclept Roman scarfs, 
must reference have been pointed in the legend 
addressed to English eyes, “ Laboratory of Ro- 
man Scarfs.” A wild, bandit-looking population, 
with fierce eyes and black, half-shaven.lips, bent 
over their work in the darkened corners of their 
=. They glower at you (perhaps unconsci- 
ously) as you go by; so you think that, when 
night falls and there is only the one dim, ding 
light swinging at the street-corner before the 
Madonna’s image, you will not be found in that 
quarter. 

Through a freer and healthier thoroughfare, out 
upon the spacious open Piazza Navona, where, if 
it be Wednesday, there is the quaintest, busiest 
market that can be conceived. Motley is truly 
the only wear here. Walk round all those little 
tables spread under the open air, and admire 
the comic jumbling of the wares. Your choice, 
signor, from regiments of old vellum-bound 
books, at five baiocchi—twopence halfpenny— 
indiscriminately. Pockets not so well lined may 
be suited from a loose miscellany marked at one 


baioecho. With so much quartz, gold is often 
found. ‘Treasures turn up periodically; and 


jealous bookworms try to sieal marches on each 
other, coming with the dawn to have the earliest 
choice, and glare at each other with hostility 
from contiguous stands. Not alone books, but 
choice priuts, coloured drawings, and sketches 
by famous men of the brush, with select tables 
for precious stones, and bits of marble and intag- 
lios, and bits of statues and antiques in general ; 
in short, a rude sort of art bazaar. ‘Then, fora 
change, you may turn to the hardware depart- 
ment, and select auything—from rusty nails aud 
bolts, ranged symmetrically, to an anchor ({Lea- 
ven knows how it got there). You can recreate 
yourself with choice fruits and vegetables, and 
every edible; choice being only tov distracting. 
By the curious market code that prevails, you 
may have the wing of a chicken or the leg of a 
hare cut olf and sent home, or, indeed, any 
special limb you may fancy. Here you see ranks 
of suspicious little birds, which L tear me much 
are innocent robins, sparrows, and such fry, our 
sportsman not discriminating too exacily as to 
the quality of his game; aud here [| see a vil- 
lanous-looking savage busy plucking the feathers 
trom a live fowl, who is struggling and flapping 
between his legs. 

A fragrance scarcely aromatic attends me in 
all this progress. Our Holy City is, in truth, 
a savoury capital. It has a special bouquet of 
its own, which awaits you in fine perfection at 
the corner of a grand palazzo, where a little stable 
lane is settingin, As the Dutch capital is indi- 
vidualised in its own particular effluvium, which 
makes the heart sick unto death, so here is found 
a delicate stench, from which the voyager flies, 
his cloak streaming behind him, But, when 
toiling up the weary stair of the Vatican, and just 
hovering with a mysterious awe at the threshold 
of those fairy-like corridors—where the gentle 
girl-faced Raphael, of the flowing hair and velvet 
cap, luxuriated in arabesques, and poured his 
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soul over the walls in the divinest fancies— 
when you are thinking of the bold pontiff Julius 
looking over his shoulder, and of the other 
noble figures that crowd so thickly into that Art 
age; when you are being overpowered with 
these reverent fancies, an unclean zepliyr comes 
brushing rudely by you, so salient, so fearfully 
appreciable, that the gossamer webs of your art 
fancies are burst through cruelly, and, holding 
desperately by the reality of a handkerchief, you 
see nothing beyond a bare cold stair, with yellow 
walls, and enter sourly into what your chilled 
fancy holds to be no better than glazed reforma- 
tory galleries, painted indeed, but all chipped and 
eeled, with the colours sadly washed out and rub- 
Bed, as if by carelesselhows. That the Aladdin’s 
palace is thus changed must be laid to the account 
of the reeking zephyrs aforesaid. To what de- 
gradation does this overlooking of vulgar sani- 
tary laws bring down the most sacred things! 

Dispiriting truly are those blank monster 
piles—palazzi dead or sleeping—which you 
come upon in narrow lanes. Great melancholy 
blocks; grim palatial Newgates with mailed 
windows and fierce lowering eaves, that seem 
like frowning eyebrows, they rise smoked and 
blackened with an awful solitary majesty. 
They are utterly inappreciable in height and 
dimensions, for you have but a few feet to step 
back ; being cramped into a mean, narrow street. 
They look cn on us, forlorn dismal riddles— 
reduced edifices that have seen better days. 

Now, through more unsavoury streets, where 
shattered diligences lie up in ordinary along the 
footway, and vetturino bravoes burst from am- 
bush and strive with contention as to who shall 
take you down to Naples. Now past a long 
yellow building, much defaced, as if giants’ 
children had been drawing their chubby fingers 
down its walls, and very green at the bases, as if 
seaweed had been washed up there; which, 
with a sort of rakish look about tie little dark 
side door, together with a gaseous fragrance 
therefrom issuing, lets me into the secret that 
this must be a theatre. It proves to be the 
one dedicated to Apollo—the Roman Opera. 
These Temples are truly of the one family all 
the world over; and have a certain unmistak- 
able dissipated aspect. So do I find out its 
sister, called La Vallée, a flaunting painted 
lady : frowned down severely from over the way 
by austere St. Andrea de la Vallée. 

Gare! gare! and there comes on behind— 
toiling and straining through the narrow street, 
beating up those straits with difliculty—a heavy 
berline, with Flemish drays, stepping in a solemn 
trot. assers-by stand close as it reels on; 
and thus bestowed, I wonder whose can be this 
old sherifl’s coach of a flaming fire-engine tint, 
very red, and very much down behind: why are 
hearse horses, in brass-studded harness, and 
crimson bosses on their foreheads, attached to 
the berline, and why are three mutes in cocked- 
hats, and shabby blue clouks down to their feet, 
hanging on behind? 

Ah, there is a glimpse of a snow-sprinkled 


of purple, and I know that here is a cardinal 
and his equipage. The ancient vehicle quivers 
on its gilded springs as it goes by, and a soldier 
on guard, presenting arms, the glass descends 
softly half way—quaint fashion of acknowledg- 
ing a salute. Captains-general of religious 
orders, whom I meet at times trudging it afoot 
—for the most part stalwart, powerful figures, 
of splendid proportions, towering over their 
attendant chaplams—-when they go up to court, 
fetch out of their convent yards strange and 
undignified job chariots of uncertain age, and 
hung preternaturally high. This Dominican, 
or Barnabite, or Carmelite progress may be 
known miles off by a jingle, as if an armourer’s 
shop were in full work inside. 

Here, just at St. Angelo’s Bridge, where the 
company of smoked statues keep everlasting 
watch, 1s something classical and pastoral ; six- 
teen dusty, slate-coloured buffaloes drawing 
home a monster granite pillar—fragment of 
an ancient temple—far outside the city. Some 
have dropped with fatigue, and distil foam 
upon the crowd, while Rosa Bonheur’s herds- 
men, armed with the long sharp goad, stand 
round and discuss the difficulty. A little 
further down, about the ee door, 
are more countrymen, perhaps of the same 
party, burnished and sunburnt toa brick colour, 
clad in the favourite deep indigo jackets and 
breeches, garnished plentifully withsilver buttons. 
Some wear, in lieu of boots, a thick leathern 
casing crossed with straps, such as posting-riders 
use for protection against the pole; and beside 
them are positive satyrs, in long-haired goat- 
skin trousers. Some have the strangest likeness 
to Irish reaping-men who cross the sea to gather 
in the harvest. Ihave seen such men driving 
little kine for Kerries. One of them desires to 
purchase bread, and has stopped a man carry- 
ing loaves in the shape of rings strung upon a 
long pole. 

And to you, kind sir, or gentler lady, let 
me put this question respectfully: Is this 
the pet picture of Rome you have had by 
you, all these years back, drawn from Doctor 
Goldsmith’s Abridgment, and the amiable 
Doctor Adam’s Antiquities? No more than 
this mingle-mangle of dirty lanes, solemn, sor- 
row-stricken gaols, a muddy river “ rolling 
rapidly,” heavy yellow churches, blue-coated 
countrymen, flaming cardinals’ coaches ? No: 
I will answer for you that the pet picture 
which hangs in your mind-boudoir, and which you 
feast yourself with the fancy of beholding one 
day in the reality, is a gathering of broad streets, 
heavy houses, built with an iron-grey stone much 
overlaid with moss; of dark temples and porticos, 
picturesquely ruined, rising at street corners ; 
of broken shafts and capitals strewn here and 
there, lying across the road, with peasants 
using them tor seats; of curious trenching and 
rough earthworks; lines of old Roman circum- 
vallation, together with bright garish dresses, 
cheerful blue and scarlet, moving among the old 
grey stones, as displayed on the delicate drop- 





head, very reverend and venerable, with a flash 


scenes at our Royal Operas. Such do we roughly 
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sketch it in at home at our study table, all fair 
smooth Jines and tones. We cannot then place 
ourselves atop of the Pincian Hill, with all the 
roofs of the city at our feet, looking literally 
like a heap of shattered potsherds, having a 
general rickety and yellowish baked clay aspect. 
We have no thought then but tiat the monster 
temple is dark, and crushing, and ponderous, 
instead of being, as it is, a light and airy casket. 
There is under the broken potsherds much more 
to charm than you wot of, though not strict] 
according to preconceived pattern; yet wah 
that will disenchant. 


GIANTS THEIR OWN KILLERS. 








Tue present writer has a heavy charge to bring 
against the British Public. He accuses it of neg- 
lecting the giants. In its youthful days, it en- 
joys the services of these benevolent men; they 
are as much an institution as the British Lion, 
the man in armour, or the javelin men; but it 
cherishes the British Lion, it upholds the javelin 
men, and it ungratefully forgets the giants. 

Not the giants of whom the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance was wont to discourse be- 
neath the cork-trees of La Mancha; nor those 
of whom Spenser sang in his sweet, dreamy, half- 
finished tales ; nor the giants thirty-six feet high 
found near queenly Athens; nor the monster 
Mazarino, whose head was the size of a large 
cask, and whose teeth weighed five ounces each ; 
nor the ancient King of Dauphiny, whose 
mortal remains rest in a tomb thirty feet long: 
the said remains being twenty-five feet in length, 
with teeth the size of an ox’s foot, and a shin- 
bone measuring four feet—which means that, 
like Mazarino and divers others, he was not a 
giant at all, but an extinct mole or mammoth, 
or something of that kind; nor Philargipa, 
the “great gigant of Great Britaine ;” nor the 
hairy giants of the South Sea; nor those slain by 
our immortal Jack; nor a thousand others, for 
the old monks and chroniclers were somewhat 
given to credulity, and knew not the bones of a 
hippopotamus from those of a giant. 

No, it is the real domestic giant whose in- 
terests are here represented. ‘The writer appears 
in behalf of the melancholy but benignant-look- 
ing giant of the caravan, such as he rises up 
amidst the dreams of bygone times when the 
Writer was admitted to the privilege of seeing 
him for twopence, fittingly Sead in a rather 
antique and very faded suit, and generally ac- 
companied by some other prodigies of nature, 
Which the public was also graeiously permitted 
to view for this ridiculously small sum. ‘ 

Many a time and oft have we all wondered 
Whether the giant always lived in that small yel- 
low house on wheels, with the bird-cage, regu- 
lation chimney, and brass knocker. Whether 
all through life he continued to give an account 
oi himself every quarter of an hour ; whether he 
ever grew tired of showing the size of his foot, 
and having his sides poked and his legs pinched 
by sceptical old gentlemen who won’t be put 
down; whether, when he grew old, he still con- 
a 


tinued to walk about the streets at two in the 
morning, lighting his pipe at the lamps ; whether 
he married the giantess, or the pig-faced lady, 
aud retired to live in his castle. 

In his youthful days the writer wanted to be 
a giant himself, and several times thought he 
had discovered an infallible method of attaining 
the object of his ambition ; such as over-feeding, 
stretching by dint of violent jerks from beams, 
&c., to the great amazement of his relations and 
friends. He failed egregiously. 

For this failure he feels grateful. Apart 
from the fact that the giant is essentially short- 
lived, and that he is generally a poor credulous 
blundering creature, he is the most unhappy 
of all the tribe of wonders. The pig-faced 
lady may hide her facial angles behind a Shet- 
land veil; the albino can dye her hair and 
wear spectacles; the living bakton may now 
assume any size he likes, by the help of balloon 
sleeves aud pegtops ; the dwarf is petted and 
kissed, retires with a fortune, and a wife three 
times his size. To the giant alone is denied, 
alike the pleasure of retirement and the bliss of 
connubial life. He is interdicted from appear- 
ing in public except when there is no public to 
appear in. He pines while living, and dies of 
his own greatness ere half the span of life is run. 

The unmerited neglect of these eminent men 
has rendered it rather difficult to procure au- 
thentic information respecting them. Such 
little scraps as have been gotten together by a 
faithful admirer, are now presented to a repeutant 
British public ; 

Ireland has long been famous for producing 
exotics of this kind; and perhaps the largest 
skeleton to be found is that of O’Brien, or 
Byrne, in the College of Surgeons. ‘This ambi- 
tious young gentleman came over to England 
and exhibited himself as the Irish giant, and, 
having died, was dissected and labelled with 
this title. But at the very time when he was 
being converted into an interesting specimen of 
osteology, the real O’Brien and real Irish giant 
was alive and as well as a giant can be. His 
name was Patrick Cotter, which he bore till 
some one persuaded him that he was a de- 
scendant of the far-famed Brien Boru, upon 
which he took the name of O’Brien, and agreed 
with his friends that he very much resembled 
his ancestor. His genealogy was never very 
strictly inquired into, and, as his father was a 
bricklayer, the family must have lost caste, as 
well as changed their name. He was brought 
over to England by a rascally showman, who, in 
order to coerce him into signing articles of 
slavery for three years, trumped up a fictitious 
claim for debt; and he would have been sent to 
Bristol gaol, had not an English gentleman, 
seeing this simple-minded creature in a state 
of dire bewilderment and distress, not only 
rescued him from the clutches of the show- 
man, but enabled him to set up for himself, 
whereby he realised thirty pounds in ten days. 
He continued at this work from time to time 
for twenty-five years, and then, having realised 





a nice fortune, retired to Bristol, where two 
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ears afterwards he died of disease of the lungs, 
in his forty-sixth year: thus reaching the extreme 
limits of a giant’s life. The wonder is that he 
ever lived so long; as his huge frame seemed to 
be only half vitalised. When he walked, he never 
lifted his feet from the ground, but went shuf- 
fling along in the most painful manner, some- 
times resting his hands upon the shoulders of 
his companions ; and when he stood up, he had 
to put his hands upon the small of his back, as 
if his spine wanted keeping in shape. 

It was O’Brien who frightened the watch- 
man by lighting his pipe at a street-lamp. The 
man coming suddenly upon this appalling spectre 
at dead of night, fell down in a fit, and was 
carried to the nearest lock-up. Another time 
the giant’s carriage was stopped by a highway- 
man, when O’Brien, putting his head out of the 
window, the terrified highwayman immediately 
clapped spurs to his horse and fled. 

O’Brien was the king of his tribe, and—as far 
as was possible for a giant—enjoyed life. He 
was wont at times to retire from the busy haunts 
of man and reside in a mansion near Epping 
Forest, which had once belonged to a nobleman, 
and has since been converted mto an inn. He 
seems to have been an amiable, quiet sort 
of giant, and, up to the last, loved to meet his 
friends over the cheerful glass and pipe. “ His 
stature increased till he arrived at the age of 
twenty-five, when his growth abated somewhat” 
(pretty nearly time), but he continued growing 
a little after that period, till he attained the 
height of eight feet seven inches; his foot being 
seventeen inches, and his hand twelve inches 
long. He took very good care no one should 
dissect him, for his grave was dug ten feet deep 
in the solid rock ; after which it was thoroughly 
fastened, aud watched. 

The Irish giant, whose skeleton is such a 
striking object in the Museum of the College 
of Surgeons in London, had a very brief career 
of it. Being addicted to whisky, and having 
one day lost all his money, he gave himself 
up to such a debauch (to drown care) that his 
health broke down, and he died at the age of 
twenty-two. 

It was believed by his friends that he was 
buried at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and his 
coffin was certainly taken there, though he 
wished that his remains should be sunk in the 
sea; but John Hunter was determined to have 
his body, and actually paid five hundred pounds 
for it. ‘The skeleton is eight feet high. It is well 
and strongly made, the huge frame being quite 
symmetrical, except that the neck of one thigh- 
bone is longer than the other ; the tissue of the 
bones, however, does not seem to be so com- 

act as in other skeletons. Large as the head 
ooks, there is not more room for brain than in 
a man of moderate size. 

The writer having seen with his own eyes 
this skeleton, and having learned that the skele- 
ton of this giant’s great rival lay ten feet deep 
in the rock, was not a little startled by being 
told that the skeleton of the Irish giant was 
in the anatomical room of ‘Trinity College, 


Dublin. Sure enough a giant’s skeleton is, or 
was, there, of which the following history has 
been given: 

The celebrated Berkely, Bishop of Cloyne, of 
tar-water memory, in one of his rambles found 
a boy seated on a door-step, apparently in an 
advanced stage of hunger and poverty. Bein 
of a benevolent disposition, the bishop relieve 
his necessities ;, but being also of a simadiie 
turn of mind, he subjected this hapless orphan 
to a series of interesting experiments: putting 
him through the same fattening process by 
which prize pigs and bullocks are brought to 
the verge of suffocation. These succeeded to 
ipa the youth shot up like a scar- 
et-runner, and at sixteen years of uge was 
seven feet high. M‘Grath (that was his name) 
now made the tour of part of Europe as the 
“ Prodigious Irish Giant.” But the tl he 
grew, the more fatuous and helpless he became, 
until at last he died a giant’s death of sheer 
old age, when little more than nineteen. 

Dr. Musgrave sent to the Royal Society, an 
account of a young Irishman, Edward Malme, 
seven feet six high when he was nineteen. Dr. 
Molyneux, however, told the Society that he 
measured this man himself in Dublin, and that 
he was, at that early age, seven feet seven with- 
out his shoes: so we are indebted to Ireland for 
four authentic modern giants. 

One summer evening, as the writer was passing 
through a beautiful little burying-ground near 
Hanover, he observed a figure sculptured on a 
tombstone, more like aGuy Fawkes than anything 
else, except that it had no pipe in its mouth an 
stood upright: which of course a genuine guy 
could not do. Otherwise it had the true tumble- 
about, helpless, half wide-awake look peculiar 
to these creations of youthful fancy. It was 
the likeness of Christoff Munster, born at 
Erlosen, near Miinden, June, 1632, and de- 
funct at Hanover, August, 1676, so that he 
lived almost as long as the great O’Brien. 
His effigy is in the costume of the body 
guards of the Elector, in which he served: the 
tasseled cap, long single-breasted tunic, and 
slashed hose. In the simple and pious epitaph 
he is represented to have been four ells anda 
half high. ‘The lowest calculation of the old 
German ell is twenty-four inches French, but 
a friend accustomed to German measures com- 
puted four ells and a half at nine feet and a half. 

He also was given to lighting his pipe at the 
lamps, and had to stoop down to get at them. 
Being an object of much solicitude to his pa- 
ternal government, he was allowed eight times 
as much food as any other person: which he 
always promptly disposed of, to say nothing of 
a loaf or two at his own cost into the bargain. 
Having been guilty of disobedience to his 
commanding officer, he was put into the stocks, 
or rather pillory. It is needless to say that he 
was congratulated respecting this distinction by 
the boys of the place, who waited in a body 
upon him, for that purpose. As, in addition to 
the comfort derived from their very sympa- 





thising remarks, he endured all the discomfort 
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of an extremely cold winter’s day (which in 
Hanover means something like cold), he resolved 
to clange his quarters, ak having by a desperate 
effort uprooted the huge pole to which his neck 
was chained, he took it on his shoulder and 
walked off with it to the nearest. public-house. 

It is uncertain whether Belgium or France 
had produced a real giant, that. is to say, some- 
thing above seven feet and a half; but Holland 
ave birth to the giant of Utrecht, described by 
Bot h Diemerbroek the anatomist and Mr. Ray. 
They agree in their accounts that he was eight 
feet and a half high, with well-shaped limbs. 
Leyden possesses the frontal bone of a man who 
must have been nine feet high at least. It is 
quite double the size of the frontal bone of an 
ordinary skull, and from the engraving and 
careful description of it in the Royal Society’s 
Transactions, there seems no reason to doubt 
that this size is in no way owing to disease. 

Scotland has in modern days given to the 
world one fair-sized giant—Big Sam, the Prince 
of Wales’s porter, who was nearly eight feet high, 
robust and well made. His size was no burden 
to him, and he was as active in his movements 
as other men. He performed as a giant in the 
romance of Cymon, at the Haymarket. But his 
health failed so fast in the prime of life, that he 
had to return to his native country, and there, we 
believe, soon afterwards died. Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder has likewise preserved the memory of a 
gigantic Highland man who shattered a prize- 
fighter’s skull with a single blow of his fist; car- 
ried off a cannon he was set to watch, and put it 
in his bed, thinking this was the best way to 
take care of it ona wet night. He laid the famous 
Captain Barclay on the ground as if he had been 
achild. He was a merry giant, loved the High- 
land fling, and danced it to a good old age; 
but, like General Man, Bradly of York, Hales 
the Norfolk giant, and Walter Parsons King 
James’s porter, he was not much above seven 
feet, and only fit to rank in a lower class than 
the Irish and Hanover giants. 

England has made one or two tolerable at- 
tempts to produce a giant. One of these 
was chronicled by a Mr. Dawkes, surgeon 
of St. Ives, in that quaint, vigorous, natural 
style which gives a peculiar charm to the 
medical writers of a century and a half ago. 
The first communications respecting the pro- 
digy in question were made to Dr. Mead 
and the Royal Society, who encouraged Mr. 
Dawkes to prosecute his inquiries. This 
immense creature, long known as the gi- 
= boy of Willingham, was called Thomas 

lallP and was the son of a little father and 
almost a little mother. He himself, at his en- 
trance upon this scene, was only a fine lust 
baby. But he began to grow at a rate whic 
astonished the whole neighbourhood, and, when 
two years and eleven months old, he was more 
than three feet nine inches high. ‘I'wo months 
later, he had reached the height of three feet 
eleven: growing at the rate of nearly an inch 
a month. Nearly a twelvemonth after, he had 
attained the height of four feet five inches ; 








rown to manhood at this rate, 
n at least nine or ten fect 


so that had he 
he would have 
high. 

The cause of the first check in his growth 
appears to have been extreme stuffing. After 
his third year, he was taken about for a 
show, and created an extraordinary sensa- 
tion. But, he was so crammed that he soon 
learned to care for nothing but dainties, and 
was frequently “debauched with wine ;” a nice 
state of matters for a child three years old! The 
natural upshot was that he had a crop of boils, 
fell into ill health, and was checked in his 
growth. Previously he had been but a small 
eater and drinker. 

Ilis bulk and strength were quite propor- 
tionate to his great height. Before he was three 
years old, the calf of his leg was above ten 
inches round, and he weighed, in his “ cloaths,” 
four stone two pounds. When five years old, 
he weighed, even after his illness, upwards 
of six stone. His strength was prodigious. 
When less than four years old, Mr. Dawkes saw 
him take a hammer, seventeen pounds’ weight, 
and throw it from him to a considerable dis- 
tance. When little more than three years old, 
he could place a large Cheshire cheese upon his 
head, und lift a runlet (two gallons, Winchester 
measure) full of ale to his mouth, and drink 
freely from it. By this time, he was the cham- 
pion of the school. Boys of seven or eight 
years had no chance against him; he never 
condescended to fight with them; he simpl 
collared them and brought them to the Pasco | 
Sometimes, at a later date, he would offer 
to fight all the boys in the school, two at a 
time, and threaten to put them in his pocket. 
When he was five years old, and still suffer- 
ing from illness, Mr. Dawkes got him to exhibit 
his strength. A wheelbarrow of uncommon 
size and very heavy, was selected; one of the 
biggest boys in the school got into it, aud Tom 
trundled him off withease. Two of the biggest 
boys then got in, and the young Anak made it 
move “two rotations of the wheel.” This was 
all he could do—and not amiss either, as the 
two boys weighed twelve stone two pounds, and 
he was not well, 

Even at a very early age his voice was like a 
man’s. When ioe years old he seems to have 
possessed as much sense as boys of five or six, 
and, by the time he had passed his fifth year, 
he behaved himself in every way as a grown 
man. He was extremely fond of music, sculpture, 
and painting, and “seemed rather inclined to 
mechanics than to any other kind of learning.” 
His look was rather savage, and always sedate. 
Though never violent nor cruel, he seems to have 
had as little of Jove -as of fear in his composi- 
tion, and of the latter he had certainly little 
enough, for he was as “indomitable as a pan- 
ther;” except with Mr. Dawkes, who kept 
him in awe by threatening him with his 
dissecting-knife. Even this gentleman never 
seeuis to have succeeded (notwithstanding the 
dissecting-knife) in thoroughly gaining his affec- 
tions. Always cold and gloomy after his illness, 
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. grew more silent as his short life drew to a 
close. 

In January, 1747, Mr. Dawkes found he 
was ill of fever, and kindly sent him some 
medicine. This the boy refused to take, and 
his biographer heard nothing more of him till 
June in the same year, when meeting Dr. He- 
berdon, he was informed by him that the poor 
lad was dying of consumption. He accordingly 
went to see him. Two days afterwards, he 
quietly breathed his last, having only grown 
one inch in the preceding eight months. His 
strong natural courage never deserted him, 
and he viewed the approach of death with per- 
fectly undisturbed fortitude ; though he disliked 
to talk about it, as he did about most other 
matters. Some months prior to this he rejoiced 
in a thick pair of whiskers, and he had a beard. 
Old age seemed to gather fast upon him towards, 
his end. His corpse had all the appearance, 
grey hairs excepted, of a man who had died at 
extreme old age: so the story told by Pliny of 
a boy who at three years of age was four feet 
high, and the story of the lad mentioned by 
Craterus who married and died, leaving issue 
in his seventh year, are not so profoundly im- 
probable after ail. Mr. White, an eminent 
surgeon recently dead, mentions a boy who used 
to come to his house, who was three feet two 
high when only two years and a half old, and 
was built like a Farnese Hercules, and lifted 
forty pounds with ease. M. Breschet showed 
the phrenologist Spurzheim a boy who, at three 
years of age, was three feet six and three- 
quarters. Mr. South, the surgeon, had under 
his care a boy who, at little more than three 

ears old, was three feet seven high, weighed 
our stone eight pounds, and had a splendid de- 
velopment of muscle. 

In every instance this vast physical develop- 
ment was purchased at the expense of all that 
renders life precious—health, active energy, in- 
tellect, duration of life, enjoyment of society, 
and the hope of offspring. Even extraordinary 
stoutness tends to produce similar results : with 
an instance of which truth this paper shall 
close. 

Every English person has heard of Daniel 
Lambert, but every English person does not 
know that he possessed, except as regarded his 
corpulence, one of the finest constitutions pos- 
sible, and that he was one of the most temperate 
and active of men: yet he died apparently of 
sheer exhaustion, at an early age. The only dis- 
order he ever suffered from was a slight attack 
of inflammation, or feverishness, although, if he 
got wet through, he would never change his 
clothes, and when out boating, was often 
drenched the whole night. Possibly his extreme 
temperance contributed to his resistance of cold, 
as he was a small and careful eater. He never 
drank anything but water, though, being a fine 
tenor singer and very fond of society, he was 
exposed to great temptation. He slept less 





than other men, and could always wake within 
five minutes of any time he wished. He was 
so active, that even when he had grown to be 
a big man, he could kick to the height of seven 
feet; and when thirty-two stone weight, he 
walked from London to Woolwich with less fa- 
tigue than several middle-aged men. In his 
youth he was passionately fond of field-sports, 
and always retained his taste for them. He was 
a man of a peculiarly honourable, retiring, 
and delicate mind. It was long before he could 
bring himself to endure being stared at as a 
show, and he always knew how to meet and repel 
impertinent questions. He was chivalrously 
brave, and on one occasion when two Savoyards 
had loosened a bear upon a fine dog which 
was barking at it, finding all his remon- 
strances thrown away, he snatched a pole 
out of the hand of one of the fellows, and 
dealt the bear such a blow that he stunned 
her. The dog got away, but, the bear turn- 
ing upon Lambert, the dog again attacked 
it in the most gallant style. Lambert aimed 
blow after blow, and, as he was in the flower 
of his strength and could carry five hun- 
dred-weight with ease, his blows must have 
rather astonished the bear. Still the bear 
pressed on, defending her head in the most 
scientific style, and her antagonist having fallen 
owing to the slippery state of the ground, she 
was so close upon him that he felt the heat of ier 
breath. At this crisis he gave her a blow on 
the skull with his fist which brought her to the 
ground. She immediately took to flight: the 
people tumbling over one another in heaps to 
get out of the way, while a smaller bear, which 
had been standing upright with a cocked-hat 
on against a wall staring at the scene, no sooner 
beheld the issue of the fray, than it took off its 
hat and turned a somersault at Lambert’s feet 
in token of submission. 

Lambert died without any visible disorder, 
and quite suddenly, in his fortieth year. At that 
time he weighed nearly fifty-three stone, being 
almost eleven stone heavier than Mr. Bright, 
of Maldon. Lambert was nine feet four round 
the body, and three feet one round the leg; yet 
so little inconvenience or oppression did his im- 
mense bulk occasion him, that Dr. Heaviside said 
his life was as good as that of any other man. 
It was necessary to take down the wall and 
window of the room in which he lay, to allow 
his coffin to pass to the grave: towards which it 
was rolled on cog-wheels. Mr. Bright might 
have emulated Lambert had he not been less 
temperate. The consequences of self-indul- 
gence, in his frame, were a disease in the legs, 
which embittered and shortened his existence. 
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